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THE RETURN. 
A sun-sweet day in the sundown time 
Where the great hills dip to the 
dusking dale, 
And no sound breaking the silent 
’ climb 
But a lonely wheeling curlew’s wail. 
And the far bird’s scream, and the 
glittering shine 
Of a star on the far dim eastern line 
Bring back far days and a dream once 
mine 
Where the great hills dip to the dale. 














For the world-call came even here, 
even here 
Where the great hilis dip to the 
dusking dale, 
And the old road laughed at a young 
heart’s fear . 
And lured young feet to its wonder- 











trail, 

And drew young eyes to the rosy 
i. 2 = s 

And the world grew wide as the feet 
climbed high, 





But the young heart’s dream was a 
dream gone by 
With the hills dipping down to the 
dale. 









O the world was strange and the years 
less kind 
Than the years with the hills and 
the dusking dale, 
And the dale’s deep calm that none 
shall find 
While the long road lures and the 
heart is hale. 
And now in the chill of a wild bird's 













scream 
I linger alone where the gloom is the 
gleam 
Of a still, far star, with a far, fa: 
dream 
And the hills dipping down to the 
dale. 2 
Thomas Moult. 
The Academy. 







THE LONELY CHILD IN THE 
HOUSE OF PLEASURE. 


There where the fruit hung golden, 
round and ripe, 
And endless music filled the shim- 


mering air, 
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He played all day upon a wooden pipe, 
Lost in the purple of a Prince’: 
chair. 


If they but feasted in some room 
apart, 
The red wine brimming in a cup of 
gold, 
A note would fall upon a glowing 
heart, 
A hand would tremble and a wisk 
grow cold. 


And many a dancer on the rose- 
strewn ground 
Would leave his fellows and would 
turn aside— 
Between the viols he had heard the 


sound 
Of a soul weeping on the steps out. 
side. 
And fortune’s favorite fevered at his 
play 
Would drop the cards, as if he heard 
a cry, 
And leave his winnings, as one called 
away 
He knows not whither and he knows 
not why. 


And Love went everywhere, bereft of 
shame, 
Steeped in oblivion, prodigal of bliss. 
When through the corridor a wan note 
came 
To loose a hand-clasp and destroy a 
kiss. 


Till angry hands would push the heavy 
door, 
And in the glory blazoned by the 
moon 
They found him stretched upon the 
silver floor 
Beside the ashes, with his little tune. 


All we, once dwellers in the House of 


Joy, 
All we, carousing in the House of 
Light, 
Have heard the piping of the lonely 
boy, 


And rushed like thieves into the 
starless night. 


Viola Woods. 


The Westminster Gazette. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE LATIN-AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. 


Recent pronouncements by President 
Wilson, and an earlier statement by 
Mr. Taft, indicate that the United 
States Government has resolved to give 
an extension to the interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine that could hardly 
have been contemplated when that 
policy was first enunciated by Presi- 
dent Monroe in 1823. At that date, 
and for many years afterwards, there 
is no doubt that United States policy 
desired only to bar further acquisition 
of territory on the American continent 
by European Powers. President Wil- 
son has greatly widened this view of 
the Monroe Doctrine. He declared defi- 
nitely, in a speech delivered to a com- 
mercial congress at Mobile, Alabama, 
that it is the duty of the United States 
“to assist the nations of this hemisphere 
in their emancipation from the mate- 
rial interests of other nations... . 
States that are obliged to grant con- 
cessions are in the position that for- 
eign interests are apt to dominate their 
interests. Such a state of things is 
apt to become intolerable. It is eman- 
cipation from this inevitable ‘subordi- 
nation that we deem it our duty to as- 
sist.” 

This statement of policy was at once 
assumed by the American Press to in- 
dicate that the United States Govern- 
ment was prepared to interpose not 
only to prevent European nations from 
extending their territory on the Amer- 
ican continent, but also to check, so 
far as it could, the exploitation of 
commercial enterprises there by Bu- 
ropean financiers. This interpretation 
has since been confirmed by subsequent 
pronouncements made by President 
Wilson and prominent politicians in 
the United States. In September last, 
when Lord Murray, as the representa- 
tive of the Eagle Oil Company, of 


which Lord Cowdray is the head, an- 
nounced that he had abandoned the oil 
concession he had obtained in Colom- 
bia, “owing to the political feeling that 
was engendered by the negotiations,” 
the withdrawal was hailed by the 
Press of the United States as a victory 
for the new policy of the Government 
in opposing European financial enter- 
prises in the Latin-American republics. 

The New York Times, in its issue of 
September 28th, 1913, pointedly drew 
attention to the subject, and hinted 
that the attempt made by British in- 
terests to obtain possession of oil- 
fields in Central America was directly 
connected with the building of oil- 
burning warships in England. It de- 
clared that “plans for the establish- 
ment by any European Power of a 
coaling station near the Caribbean 
terminus of the Panama Canal would 
be, of course, a matter of very serious 
concern to us.” The Times added sig- 
nificantly, “An oil fuel station is the 
same thing, or soon will be,” and then 
went on to state that “it would be far 
preferable from our point of view that 
the resources of our sister republics 
should be developed by their own peo- 
ple. This is the plain meaning of that 
passage of President Wilson’s address 
at Mobile, in which he spoke of the 
employment of foreign capital in the 
Latin-American republics. If Colombia 
has been influenced to reconsider her 
intention to make important oil-field 
concessions to an English company, the 
congratulations offered to her will be 
due also to Mr. Wilson. The first 
fruits of his good counsel are impor- 
tant, and Colombia’s example is one 
that may be generally followed with 
advantage.” 

There is no mistaking this approval 
of the policy of shutting out Eurgpean 
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capital from Central and South 
America. Exactly a month later the 
New York World was even more ex- 
plicit. It declared that, “What has 
been called the Wilson Doctrine scores 
a notable triumph in the abandonment 
by the Pearson Syndicate of its vast 
scheme of exploitation in Colombia. 
. . . Monroeism was admirably adapted 
to conditions prevailing early in the 
nineteenth century. Wilsonism meets 
just as firmly the menaces that appear 
early in the twentieth.” 

It is of some interest to examine the 
attitude of the Latin-American republics 
towards the hegemony, territorial, politi- 
eal, and financial, which the United 
States has plainly set herself to estab- 
lish on the American continent. But 
before doing that I propose to set out 
briefly the history and development of 
the policy known as the Monroe Doc- 
trine, of which President Wilson’s new 
departure is claimed by Americans to 
be the natural outcome. 

The Monroe Doctrine was first de 
fined by President Monroe in his sev- 
enth annual “Message to Congress” on 
December 2nd, 1823, in which he 
said :— 

“In the discussions to which this in- 
terest has given rise, and the arrange- 
ments by which they may terminate, 
the occasion has been judged proper 
for asserting, as a principle in which 
the rights and interests of the United 
States are involved, that the American 
continents, by the free and independent 
conditions which they have assumed 
and maintain, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European Powers. 

. Any attempt on the part of Eu- 
ropean Powers to extend their politi- 
eal systems to any portion of the 
western hemisphere would be consid- 
ered dangerous to the peace and safety 
of the United States.” 

These words had immediate refer- 
ence to the discussions then in progress 
between Russia, Great Britain; and the 
Republic with respect to their respec- 
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tive claims in the extreme north-west- 
ern portion of North America. But 
they had a wider purpose than that 
of merely indicating to the negotiants 
the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment. At that time the combination 
of European Powers known to history 
as “The Holy Alliance” was contem- 
plating the overthrow of the republic 
in Spain; and there was also ground 
for the belief that they had in view 
the re-establishment of the authority 
of the Spanish Crown in Central and 
South America. Mexico had only re- 


cently thrown off the yoke of Spain, . 


and the republics of the Southern con- 
tinent, which the United States were 
then engaged in recognizing, were still 
so feeble as to be likely to succumb 
easily to the forces of the Holy Alli- 
ance. 

The Monroe Doctrine, which’ was 
but the logical extension of the policy 
recommended to his country by Wash- 
ington, that the United States should 
avoid entangling itself in European 
affairs, undoubtedly had the’ effect of 
checking the schemes of the Holy Al- 
liance, at least in so far as these re- 
ferred to America, and gave the na- 
scent Latin-American republics time 
in which to consolidate and strengthen 
their position. Although the Monroe 
Doctrine has since been invoked 
against Great Britain, notably in the 
Venezuela Boundary Dispute of 1895, 
the British Government has _ been 
wholly favorable towards it at all 
times. It was, indeed, Canning’s 
policy, which he defined a few years 
later in his famous reference to “the 
necessity of calling the New World in- 
to existence to restore the balance of 
the Old.” And it must not be forgotten 
that the attitude of England towards 
the Holy Alliance at the time had an 
important influence in securing respect 
for President Monroe’s firm declaration 
of policy. 

Having fulfilled its first object, the 
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Monroe Doctrine was little heard of 
again for over twenty years, until in 
1845 President Polk, though without 
any specific mention of Mr. Monroe’s 
policy, declared that the United States 
would not permit European interven- 
tion on the North American continent. 

When the Civil War broke out in 
the United States and the Republic 
became, for a time, powerless to inter- 
fere with the course of events outside 
her own borders, France, Spain, and 
the United Kingdom combined for a 
joint intervention in Mexican affairs. 
The two latter nations were not fully 
informed as to the objects which 
France, the chief mover in the affair, 
had in view, and soon withdrew. Na- 
poleon III. pursued his schemes alone, 
and set the Archduke Maximilian of 
Austria, brother of the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph, on the throne of Mexico. 
This was a flagrant breach of the 
Monroe Doctrine, but the United 


States, engaged in the life and death 


struggle between North and South, 
had to stand by and let events take 
their course. Immediately that the 
Federal States succeeded in suppress- 
ing the revolt of the Confederacy, the 
re-united Republic took up a firm 
stand, and Mr. Seward, the Secretary 
of State, in the name of his Govern- 
ment, demanded the immediate with- 
drawal of the French armies from 
Mexico. The United States, with 
about a million war-trained veterans 
at her disposal, was in a position te 
enforce her demand, and Napoleon had 
no choice but to comply. The French 
army was recalled in February, 1867, 
and the brief empire of Maximilian 
ended in the tragedy of Queretaro on 
June 16th of the same year. 

The next occasion on which the 
Monroe Doctrine became prominent in 
international affairs was in 1870, when 
the internal condition of the negro re- 
public of Santo Domingo was under 
discussion. There was some talk of Eu- 
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ropean intervention, and President 
Grant in his “Annual Message to Con- 
gress” declared that :— 

‘“The doctrine promulgated by Presi- 
dent Monroe has been adhered to by 
all political parties, and I now deem 
it proper to assert that hereafter no 
territory on this continent shall be 
regarded as subject to transfer to a 
European Power.” 


The continent, apparently, included 
the Island of Santo Domingo. Then 
eame the Venezuela Boundary Dispute 
in 1895. President Cleveland appears 
to have contemplated the possibility of 
war between the United States and 
Great Britain over the question as to 
where a frontier line should be drawn 
in the jungles of the Orinoco. The late 
Lord Salisbury, who was at the time 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, 
with admirable judgment, quietly ig- 
nored the threatening language of the 
Cleveland message, and, negotiating 
directly with Venezuela, arranged to 
submit the disputed boundary to arbi- 
tration. In the end the claims of 
Great Britain were sustained, practi- 
cally in their entirety. But the Ameri- 
can people were satisfied that it was 
the action of the United States which 
had compelled the British Government 
to “climb down,” and a wave of fran- 
tic enthusiasm swept over the country. 

While comparatively little notice 
was taken in this country of the vio- 
lent and sometimes provocative lan- 
guage used on the platform and in the 
Press of the United States, the agita- 
tion was valuable as indicating the ex- 
tent to which the Monroe Doctrine has 
seized the imagination of the Ameri- 
can people, and the lengths they were 
prepared to go in support of it. There 
is probably no theory in either internal 
or international politics which has so 
completely secured the adhesion of the 
great mass of the inhabitants of the 
United States as the doctrine first de- 


fined by President Monroe. 
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There was, however, a small but im- 
portant body of opinion in that coun- 
try which denied that the Monroe 
Doctrine was involved at all in the 
question of the Venezuela Boundary. 
Eminent international lawyers like the 
late Mr. E. J. Phelps and Professor 
T. S. Woolsey both contested the posi- 
tion taken up by Mr. Cleveland, and 
argued that the principle of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was not raised by the 
difference of opinion as to the exact 
situation of the frontier between Brit- 
ish Guiana and the Republic of Venez- 
uela. They even denied that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was an accepted principle 
of international law, as was claimed 
by most orators and writers in the 
United States. 

Whether it is to be regarded as a 
part of that nebulous and ill-defined 
code, the fact remains that Great 
Britain has never questioned its ap- 
plicability to the American continent. 
It was accepted by our Government 
when first promulgated, and that ac- 
ceptance has never since been repudi- 
ated or denied by any British states- 
man. Many thoughtful Americans sin- 
cerely doubt the wisdom of flourishing 
the “Big Stick” of the Monroe Doc- 
trine on every occasion when any 
question arises between a Eurepean 
Power and one of the American repub- 
lies. 

Dr. Hiram Bingham, Professor of 
Latin-American History in the Uni- 
versity of Yale, has recently published 
an important work on this subject, un- 
der the title of “The Monroe Doctrine: 
An Obsolete Shibboleth,” in which he 
says :— 

“The American people were only too 
willing to believe that the Monroe Doc- 
trine was an important section of that 
mysterious code known as ‘Interna- 
tional Law’; and far too large a 
number of us still think so.” And he 
adds: “We forget that the Doctrine 
has no standing as law, and was 
merely an exposition of our foreign 


policy, which, like any other policy, 
could be changed at our own behest 
if we so chose.” 

But whatever its rights, or justice, 
or authority in international relations, 
there is an almost universal determina- 
tion on the part of the American peo- 
ple to maintain the principle of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

What constitutes a serious symptom, 
in view of this attitude on the part 
of a people numbering not far from 
one hundred millions, is the fact that 
each succeeding President of the 
United States appears to have felt it 
incumbent upon him to extend the 
range of the Monroe Doctrine. Mr. 
Roosevelt during his term of office 
added to the body of dogma that has 
grown up around it, and Mr. Taft, 
when a member of President Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet, expressed the remark- 
able opinion that “The frontiers of the 
United States virtually extend to 
Tierra Del Fuego.” 

It has remained, however, for Presi- 
dent Wilson so to widen the scope of 
the Monroe Doctrine that it includes 
not merely any attempt to secure ter- 
ritory on the part of European Powers, 
but also all direct financial and com- 
mercial expansion on the part of Eu- 
ropeans on the American continent. 

In the speech, already referred to, 
delivered at a meeting of the Southern 
Commercial Congress in Mobile, Ala- 
bama, President Wilson made an at- 
tack on what he termed 
“the material interests that had influ- 


~ enced the foreign policy of certain 


Governments in their relations with 
the nations of Latin America,” and he 
declared it to be the duty of the 
United States “to assist the nations of 
this hemisphere in their emancipation 
from the material interests of other 
nations, so that they might enjoy con- 

stitutional liberty unrestrained.” 
“You hear,” he said, “of concessions 
to foreign capital in Latin America. 
. States that are obliged to grant 
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concessions are in the position that 
foreign interests are apt to dominate 
their affairs. Such a state of things 
is apt to become intolerable. It is 
emancipation from this inevitable 
subordination that we deem it our 
duty to assist.” 


Let us examine this latest interpre- 
tation of the Monroe Doctrine, and see 
how it squares with the attitude of 
the Latin-American republics towards 
the United States, and how far these 
nations are prepared to co-operate 
with President Wilson in excluding 
European capital and enterprise from 
the Western hemisphere. The theory 
advanced is not altogether new, 
though it has not hitherto been stated 
with the directness that characterizes 
President Wilson’s utterance. 

Mr. Olney, who was Secretary of 
State in President Cleveland’s Cabinet, 
declared that “The States of America, 
south as well as north, by geograph- 
ical proximity, by natural sympathy, 
by similarity of governmental institu- 
tions, are the friends and allies, com- 
mercially and politically, of the United 
States.” 

No doubt Mr. Olney was anxious 
that the conditions he outlined should 
obtain in fact, but I shall endeavor 
to show that several of the Latin- 
American republics, notably those 
known as the “A. B. C. Powers” (Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, and Chile), regard 
the United States as something very 
different from “a friend and ally.” 
Mr. Olney’s statement that “The 
United States is practically sovereign 
on this continent, and its fiat is law 
upon the subject to which it confines 
its interposition,” was received with 
anything but cordiality by the Latin- 
American States, and it roused grave 
suspicions as to the ultimate designs of 
the great Republic of North America. 
Nor was their alarm lessened by Mr. 
Taft’s later observation, already 
quoted, that “The frontiers of the 
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United States virtually extend to 
Tierra Del Fuego.” 

It is true that some of the more 
turbulent of the Latin-American re- 
publics apparently acted on _ these 
declarations of policy and on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s statement that “the United 
States could not see without grave 
concern” the occupation of any South 
American port by a European Power 
in order to enforce the payment of 
debt. According to Dr. Bingham, sev- 
eral of them “contracted loans in Eu- 
rope, believing that the United States 
would not allow the Governments of 
their European creditors forcibly to 
collect these loans.” . 

This is a sufficiently curious result 
of the policy of the United States, 
which, according to President Wilson’s 
address at Mobile, has for its govern- 


‘ing motive “morality, not expediency.” 


Where are these extensions of the 
Monroe Doctrine to end? Mexico, for 
instance, has a large foreign debt, 
mostly owed to Burope. Internal con- 
ditions in that republic have been 
growing steadily worse during the past 
two or three years. It is possible that 
Mexico may be reduced to a condition 
in which she will be unable to pay 
the interest on the debt, and, as Pro- 
fessor Bingham asks: “Is it the duty 
of the United States to decide what 
the foreign bondholders may or may 
not do?” 

Some possibility of this kind may 
have been in President Roosevelt’s 
mind in 1904 when he said :— 


“The adherence of the United States 
to the Monroe Doctrine may force the 
United States, however reluctantly, in 
flagrant cases of wrong-doing or im- 
potence, to the exercise of an inter- 
national police power. . . . We would 
interfere only in the last resort, and 
then only if it became evident that 
their inability or unwillingness to do 
justice at home or abroad had violated 
the rights of the United States, or had 
invited foreign aggression to the detri- 

























































ment of the entire body of American 
nations.” And he added: “This coun- 
try would certainly decline to go to 
war to prevent a foreign Government 
from collecting a just debt... al- 
though it is very inadvisable to per- 
mit any foreign Government to take 
possession, even temporarily, of a cus- 
tom house of an American republic in 
order to enforce the payment of its 
obligations. . . . It is far better that 
this country should put through such 
an arrangement rather than allow any 
foreign country to undertake it.” 

All these declarations of the United 
States policy of “morality, not expedi- 
ency” excite widespread distrust 
throughout South America. The Latin 
republics feel by no means assured 
that the objects of the United States 
are so entirely disinterested as they 
profess to be. Looking northwards, 
they see the Republic in possession of 
nearly a million square miles that 
once belonged to Mexico; they see 
that she owns Porto Rico, has estab- 
lished a close protectorate over Cuba, 
holds a receivership in Santo Domingo, 
and, as Professor Bingham does not 
hesitate to point out, the worst case 
of all came in 1909 when the United 
States “assisted in the establishment 
of the Republic of Panama, and then 
took control of the Canal Zone. In 
other words, we went through the form 
of preventing a South American re- 
public from subduing a revolution in 
one of her distant provinces, and 
eventually took a strip of that province 
because we believed we owed it to the 
world to-build the Panama Canal.” 

Professor Bingham omits the worst 
features of that transaction. The 
United States, which refuses to rec- 
ognize General Huerta in Mexico, be- 
cause his Government was set up by 
revolution and bloodshed, recognized 
the Republic of Panama, which was 
established by exactly the same 
methods, almost as soon as the revolt 
broke out; and even went so far as to 
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pay to the inchoate Government of 
the revolted province the compensation 
which she had solemnly undertaken to 
pay to the Republic of Colombia for 
the Canal Zone and the included Isth- 
mian Railway. Although they do not, 
perhaps, count for much, the senti- 
ments of Colombia towards the United 
States at the present time are not ex- 
actly those of a “friend and ally,” 
either commercially or politically. 

Politicians and writers in the Latin- 
American republics are watching all 
these events with grave apprehension 
and suspicion, and they resent very 
deeply the developments in the Monroe 
Doctrine that have been made in re- 
cent years. 

Professor Gil, of the University of 
La Plata, has declared that :— 

“Tt would not be possible to apply 
the Monroe Doctrine to any case con- 
nected with Argentina, without com- 
mitting ar offence very prejudicial to 
the best interests of the United States. 
In its essence the Monroe Doctrine is 
tutelage. No such policy of tutelage 
could be carried out without gravely 
offending the very strong national 
feeling of this people.” 


The feelings of the Argentines in 
this respect are fully shared by 
Brazil and Chile. A recent cartoon in 
a widely-circulated Chilian newspaper 
represents the United States as a fish- 
erman with Porto Rico and Panama 
already in his basket. His hook is 
baited with “Intervention,” and Cuba, 
Ecuador, and Mexico are shown 


~ swimming dangerously near it in the 


troubled waters of “revolution.” Even 
more mordant is an Argentine car- 
toon. There Uncle Sam figures as a 
cook frying in a pan a fat fowl labelled 
“Mexico,” while he mutters to himself, 
“I think this bird will'soon be done!” 

Brazil criticizes the United States 
less bitterly than the other two 
“A.B.C.” peoples, but even there, ac- 
cording to Professor Bingham, the 
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Monroe Doctrine is regarded “as a 
pure eccentricity of a kind for which 
America has become the _ classic 
source. . ‘What we nations of 
South America should do,’ Brazilians 
declare, ‘is, not to admit any such doc- 
trine, and treat it, moreover, as if it 
did not exist.’” 

Another Latin-American writer goes 
much farther still :— 

“Away, then,” he cries, “with this 
benevolent Monroe Doctrine! It is 
very far from a doctrine by which all 
interests may be protected, or may be 
held equally sacred in all the countries 
it concerns. Instead of that, it is a 
doctrine of absorption, and annihilates 
the interests of the parties affected. 
The North American doctrine of hege- 
mony in the Latin republics will rob 
these peoples of their sovereignty at 
home and abroad. North American 
Imperialism will force them to sacri- 
fice their independence to the expan- 
sion of the United States over the 
whole Continent. The Doctrine of 
Monroe is the shield and buckler of 
United States aggression ; it is a sword 
suspended by a hair over the Latin 
continent.” 

This is pretty plain speaking for 
people who are “the natural allies, 
commercially and politically,” of the 
United States. 

The Monroe Doctrine has been a 
“big stick” in the hands of the United 
States, but in brandishing it in the 
face of Europe some rather heavy 
blows have been laid about the 
shoulders of the “friends and allies” 
in Latin America. Professor Bingham 
gives a lengthy list of incidents in 
which the “Big Brother” in the North 
has not hesitated to use his stick 
pretty freely. He shows that again 
and again the United States inter- 
vened in the affairs of Latin-American 
republics, ignoring or contravening 
the principles of International Law, 
and making displays of force in order 
to have her own way, whether right 
or wrong. In Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
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and other South American States 
high-handed action was taken, and the 
undoubted sovereign rights of these 
nations set at naught. It is unneces- 
sary to quote the record at length. 
Suffice it to say that the Latin-Ameri- 
cans were made to understand clearly 
that, in the words of Mr. Olney, “the 
United States was practically sover- 
eign on the American continent.” 

But the most serious of all the de- 
velopments of the Monroe Doctrine 
are those for which President Wilson 
made himself responsible, when he de- 
clared his intention of putting an end 
to the granting of concessions in 
Latin-American States to foreign capi- 
talists. One cannot help wondering 
if President Wilson would have been 
equally severe in his condemnation of 
the pernicious influence of foreign 
capital in South and Central America 
had recent United States concession 
hunters in Mexico, Colombia, and 
Ecuador and other Central American 


republics been successful in their com- 


petition with European capitalists. 
American concessionnaires are reputed 
to have the habit, attributed to the 
Dutch, “of giving too little and asking 
too much.” It is common knowledge 
to every financier that the Latin- 
American republics can obtain loans 
on much more favorable terms in BEu- 
rope than they can in the United 
States. 

There is not much sentiment in fi- 
nance. It is apt to demand its pound 
of flesh, but the borrower will not 
give a drop of blood if he can help it. 
It is hardly likely, therefore, that 
Latin-Americans will consent to pay 
the capitalists of the United States a 
higher rate of interest on their loans 
than that for which they can procure 
them in Europe, merely for the sake 
of enabling President Wilson to ex- 
tend the sphere of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and exclude Buropeans from 
commercial and financial enterprises 
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as well as from territory on the Ameri- 
can continent. 

It is nearly always desirable that 
every nation should, in the words of 
President Wilson, be able to “enjoy 
constitutional liberty unrestrained,” 
though occasionally exceptions might 
be made. There are several Central 
American republics which, even under 
the restraints imposed by concessions 
to foreign capitalists, enjoy remark- 
able freedom without the emancipation 
that the President has promised them. 
The capitalists could tell Mr. Wilson 
that instead of some of his rather un- 
willing Latin-American protégés re- 
quiring relief from their subordination 
to foreign financiers, the interests of 
the capitalists themselves are very 
much subordinated to the “unre 
strained constitutional liberty” of 
these same States, some of which have 
not paid a penny of interest on their 
foreign loans for forty years. If 
President Wilson will emancipate these 
defaulting republics by getting the 
United States Government to assume 
responsibility for their external loans, 
no set of men will rejoice more than 
the foreign capitalists. 

The large republics of South Amer- 
ica are in a different position, and 
have, on the whole, paid scrupulous 
regard to their external obligations. 
Will President Wilson, for instance, 
require Argentina to repudiate the 
concessions on which were expended 
the millions of English money that 
have enabled the republic to develop 
her rich -territories and attain enor- 
mous wealth within a generation. Is 
Chile to confiscate the investments of 
English capitalists in her nitrate fields 
and harbors? Or is Brazil to decline 
to recognize the validity of similar 
guarantees under which her natural 
riches are being developed? 

It is too early yet to know what are 
the feelings with which President Wil- 
son’s reading of the Monroe Doctrine 


has been, or will be, received in Latin 
America. But it is fairly safe to pre- 
dict that the South American repub- 
lics will not consent to be bound, with- 
out a protest, commercially and finan- 
cialiy, as well as politically, to the 
ear of the United States. Europe buys 
practically everything that South 
America has to sell; the European 
capitalists furnished the money on 
which the wealth and prosperity of 
these nations have been reared, and 
gave it, too, at a time when the United 
States was herself a borrower, and 
could not spare a single dollar. . Even 
the States nearest the reach of the 
“Big Stick” will hesitate before they 
abandon, at the bidding of the United 
States, the customers and capitalists 
who have enabled them to reach their 
present remarkable prosperity. Amer- 
ican statesmen do not appear to realize 
the danger of their continuous active 
and direct intervention in the interna) 
affairs of the Latin-American repub- 
lics. Already the most powerful and 
important among them, the “A.B.C.” 
Powers, show indications of growing 
restiveness under the Monroe Doc- 
trine. If President Wilson extends 
the provisions in such a manner as to 
limit the other republics on the Amer- 
ican continent in their communications 
with the commercial and financial 
markets of the world, he will find that 
he has entered on a perilous under- 
taking which free and independent na- 
tions will not brook without a strug- 
gle. The “Dollar Policy,” as the new 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine 
is termed on the other side of the At- 
lantic, has everywhere in Latin Amer- 
ica awakened feelings of suspicion 
and distrust. In Argentina and Chile 
especially, it is spoken of with open 
resentment. England, as yet, appears 
searcely to have realized its full mean- 
ing. Its deliberate aim and object is 
to secure the South American conti- 
nent as a field for exploitation solely 
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by the United States, to the exclusion 
of the European nations, who have 
hitherto furnished capital and energy 
for the development of its almost il- 
limitable natural wealth. Mr. W. J. 
Bryan, President Wilson’s Secretary of 
State, is said to have written across 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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a map of South America: “Here is to 
Latin America! God made us neigh- 
bors; circumstances must make us 
friends!” Neither the Latin-American 
republics nor Buropean nations can 
view the “circumstances,” as defined 
by Mr. Wilson, with equanimity. 
R. J. MacHugh. 





KNOCKMAROON. 


Once upon a time the builders made 
a house. The time was 1798, the year 
of the Rebellion in Ireland. What the 
politics of these builders were I know 
not, or what they thought as they 
looked towards the mountains where 
their comrades .were fighting. It is 
plain that they continued to build, and 
to do so with solidity and purpose. 

The house that they built was 
square, for that was the ideal of Irish 
builders in those days. It was, in 
fact, exactly like a box planted in a 
little depression in the ground. But 
it lacked that final triumph of most 
Irish houses—a plaster lion or eagle 
over the front door. I cannot say why 
the lion was left out,—perhaps on ac- 
count of the Rebellion, perhaps for 
lack of funds. 

To this house, in after-years, came 
my great-grandfather seeking a home 
for his wife, his one son, and his in- 
numerable daughters. Now had he 
consulted his great-grandchildren he 
could not have chosen a place more 
charming or better suited to their 
taste. The ordinary person of matur- 
ity seems unaware of the essentials of 
a home suited to grandchildren. There 
were three big fields, a haggard, a hay- 
loft containing a trap-door, a cow- 
house with an iron bar perfectly 
suited to gymnastics, a kitchen garden 
with abundance .of currant-bushes, 
hedges, stokeholes, and glass-houses 
eminently adapted for hide-and-seek. 
There were gardens for quieter and 


more reflective moods; lawns with 
great cedars, broad paths bordered by 
flower-beds. Best of delights, a water- 
tub with a tap stood under an 
Asanagundo. No great-grandfather 
could have chosen a more seemly 
water-tub. 

At the foot of the big meadow was 
a shrubbery, which was a fitting 
burial-place for dogs; and by the time 
we came to Knockmaroon certain hon- 
ored cowslip-covered mounds spoke 
eloquently of the four-legged departed. 

Beyond the shrubbery were the 
woods. They overhung the river on a 
sharp decline. Below them the Liffey 
foamed at one weir for a brief space 
of troubled water, then slipped tran- 
quilly through sunny reaches and for- 
get-me-not-bordered shallows, down to 
Glorny’s Weir. Its banks were haunted 
by waterhens and waterrats, by the 
ring-ouzel and the kingfisher. At 
times there was a flood, and the river, 
brown with peat, scurried and rushed 
under the willows, leaving its victims 
caught among the branches. The Mar- 
dyke path, as the river-path was called, 
would then be under water, and the 
lower end of the Mardyke field flooded. 

Does not Bacon speak of “Dampish- 
nesse” as an undesirable element in 
a building? Yet it is an essential in a 
garden where children are to be 
pleased. This private possession of a 
river-path with its possibilities of pad- 
dling, dabbling, and boating under 
watchful authority made the place the 
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very Land of Heart’s Desire. There 
were, moreover, certain dark and dis- 
mal little ponds at the foot of the 
sloping gardens, and these had, apart 
from their rather mournful grace, the 
exquisite charm that Bacon called 
“Dampishnesse.” 

It is plain then that this great- 
grandfather of ours was inspired when 
he chose Knockmaroon as the family 
home. Had he known that his de- 
scendants would live in a Manches- 
ter rectory, could he have been wiser? 
The very name of the place has some- 
thing of its charm about it—Knockma- 
roon—the hill of the rune. No one, 
saving perhaps the squirrels and the 
birds, knows what the rune was or 
who made it. Some old Druid may 
have hidden it among the beeches or 
chanted it as he climbed the hill. Who 
can tell? But it was the place for a 
rune, and the magic that he put on 
the hill was still there at the end of 
the nineteenth century when we came 
to our heritage of delight. One could 
not have doubted that Knockmaroon 
was strictly inside the Pale. Indeed 
within the house all was English of 
the mid-Victorian pattern. My grand- 
mother when she left her Berkshire 
home brought much of her native spirit 
with her. So dearly did she love all 
things at the other side of the Chan- 
nel, that she kept the hall clock at 
English time, nearly half an hour 
earlier than Irish time. It is wonder- 
ful that this custom survived, for it 
entailed constant calculation; but, 
looking back, it seems to me pessible 
that it was a delicate way of hurry- 
ing my grandfather, for whom time 
had small significance. 

My grandmother is inseparable from 
my memories of Knockmaroon. Her 
beauty had been enhanced by age. As 
I see her now, she is sitting in her 
chair by the open dining-room window. 
Beyond this window lies the garden 
we called “Grandmamma’s garden,” 
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with its fair lawns and pyramid and 
basket beds brilliant with flowers. My 
grandmother made old age beautiful 
and impressive to our eyes. There 
was about her face and dress a deli- 
cate precision. The perfect profile, the 
smooth white hair under the white 
tulle cap, the dignity of dress and 
bearing, satisfied that fastidious taste 
which is inherent in little children. 
The whole effect was fitting and ex- 
quisite. When we kissed her the scent 
of lavender or eau-de-cologne was on 
her lace and her black gown. To us 
she was all tenderness and indulgence ; 
but there was nothing of insipidity 
in her charm. She had vigorous opin- 
ions where politics were concerned, 
decided prejudices, and a pretty wit. 
I must confess that it was largely due 
to her that I grew up with a firm con- 
viction that Mr. Gladstone was a very 
wicked old man, an idea which I had 
almost regretfully to relinquish at last. 

By her chair was a table where lay 
the day’s newspaper, the Atheneum 
and Good Words. Some nuts were 
spread there, too, for the squirrels 
that came in at the window to feast 
on her bounty. They had been tamed 
by degrees until they would take food 
from the hands of their benefactors. 
It was our delight as children, dur- 
ing the long two o’clock dinner, to see 
the squirrels sitting up on this table 
to crack their nuts. 

Under my grandmother the house- 
hold worked smoothly in its own 
groove. There was an air of plenty 
rather than of riches, and of quiet 
comfort rather than of luxury. All 
servants, within or without, were 
treated well, cared for and regarded 
as part of the family. There were 
many pensioners, familiar old figures 
who came rambling up the avenue in- 
voking long blessings that included us 
all in a comprehensive and eternal joy. 
Everywhere was a substantial worth. 
In the bedrooms one found great ward- 
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robes, presses, and chests of drawers 
large enough to hold a_ trousseau. 
They were scented with camphor and 
bags of cedar-shavings. There was 
little of artistic beauty, for the spirit 
of Morris had not prevailed here, but 
solid excellence reigned everywhere. 
The only pictures that impressed my 
youthful fancy were the “Relief of 
Lucknow” on the stairs, the “Siege of 
Jerusalem” in the back hall, and the 
pictures in the dining-room that fell 
under my survey during daily prayers. 
A Fisher Boy, La Pellegrina (I think 
she is called), a Venetian scene, and 
an interior by Lance, where an aunt 
of my grandmother, dressed in white, 
sits on a sofa by her husband and a 
friend, a table laden with dessert 
claiming their immediate attention. 
The “Relief of Lucknow” on the 
stairs was an absorbing object of con- 
templation. Havelock, Outram, and 


Sir Colin Campbell are meeting in the 
foreground, while at one side a sol- 
dier suffering from sunstroke is being 


tended by his comrades. But to us the 
glory of the picture was that it had 
an outline key which gave the names 
.of all the celebrated people in the 
scene. You could pick out your hero, 
and then name him by the key-picture 
in the press. 

The very word “press” is redolent 
if Knockmaroon. What joy and mys- 
tery lies in these locked store-places 
for a child who peeps round the elder 
who unlocks the door! What scents 
of “sugar and spice and all things 
nice,” what curious old treasures sud- 
denly discovered, ancient India shawls, 
burnouses used at dancing classes by 
our mother and aunts, faded ribbons, 
quaintly dressed dolls, shells, old let- 
ters with black stamps or franks,— 
what infinite suggestion of the past! 

This mystery and delicate old- 
worldliness had its temple in the 
drawing-room. In our day the draw- 
ing-room was rarely used. It was 
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dedicated to grand-aunts and to those 
occasional visitors who were not re 
lations. The door was nearly always 
shut as though conserving the quiet 
and the perfume that abode within. 

But what rare joy it was when the 
door stood open, and one might tiptoe 
in to admire the innumerable treasures 
that lay scattered on the tables and 
in the cabinets! 

A long room with a south window 
looking towards the mountains, and 
two windows to the west where the 
beech-trees made a rampart against 
the setting sun,—this was the draw- 
ing-room. The blinds were generally 
half-drawn, so that a faint yellow light 
added to the mystery that seemed to 
lurk there. But our chief joy was a 
thing almost unique now—a Chinese 
picture of Pekin that covered the 
whole of one wall. It was a little 
world spread open to our gaze. Here 
in the foreground was a river spanned 
by bridges where elegant little Chinese 
ladies, magnificent mandarins, and 
coolies with their burdens went to and 
fro. The whole business of Pekin was 
there before us, for the town rose up 
to the ceiling, where it ended in blue 
mountains. On the heights we had an 
excellent view of the interior of the 
houses, where these kind little Chinese 
kept open walls for our benefit, and 
where we might watch them at tea- 
drinking, visiting, and whatever gra- 
cious business absorbed their little 
paper souls. What an endless interest 
we found in this wonderful treasure 
that had been brought from China by I 
know not what old merchant captain! 
But we had a thousand other delights. 
An inlaid table held an emu’s egg and 
a box full of shells. Now shells have 
a peculiar worth for childhood that 
the grown-up mind can hardly fathom. 
A box of rubies and diamonds would 
have meant less to us than that box 
of shells from foreign shores, so many- 
colored, so various. Sometimes, if our 
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conduct reached a level worthy of such 
favor, we were each allowed to choose 
one shell,—and what a matter for con- 
sideration was this choice! 

Between the western windows there 
stood a cabinet having glass doors 
that revealed dimly the treasures that 
lurked inside. Here lived our heart’s 
desires, the gifts that we should have 
instantly named had some indiscreet 
Herod, or some foolish fairy, invited 
us to ask a boon. Here were animals 
made of shells and plaster of Paris. 
The bodies were those large, spotted, 
cowry shells; the heads, legs, and 
tails were tinted plaster. I remember 
a lion, an elephant, a cow, and a tiger. 
These strange little creatures had 
come from Torquay, in long-ago days, 
with a great-grandfather who went 
there every summer. They still live 
in the same cabinet, but in another 
house, watching other children and 
other days through their glass doors. 

Great jars of potpourri gave forth 
their scent, mingled with the perfume 
of jessamine and Banksia roses from 
without, and the spiced Eastern odors 
of cabinets and treasure-boxes from 
within. Musical-boxes were fashion- 
able at this day when the gramophone 
was a thing unborn. They were con- 
cealed in the covers of photograph- 
albums, and there was to me some- 
thing wholly fairy-like in the little 
tinkling melody that would suddenly 
begin as one opened the album. The 
air was generally some snatch from 
Italian opera, from “Il Trovatore” or 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” It tripped 
forth on polite little toes as if fearing 
to make too' loud a noise in the still 
drawing-room. . 

Something in the brooding quiet of 
this place hushed one to a seemly si- 
lence. I loved to sit on a little velvet 
chair, or on a footstool, and turn over 
the pages of the books in the corner 
bookshelf. There were several volumes 
of Lodge’s portraits. They were meet 
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inhabitants for a drawing-room, those 
great ladies and gentlemen, so large- 
eyed, so long-fingered. But there were 
children’s books here too—Kate Green- 
away’s, and a volume called “After- 
noon Tea” that bore the name of 
Sowerby. All these books had upon 
them the cleanly elegance of the draw- 
ing-room. They called for reverent 
handling. In one corner was an up- 
right Schiedmayer piano. My mother 
had stories of its making music by it- 
self on dusky evenings of her child- 
hood, but she suggested mice rather 
than little ghostly white hands. 

During our last Knockmaroon days, 
my eldest sister attained to the dig- 
nity of playing on this piano, and of 
singing there while my grandmother 
sat in her merlin chair listening, often 
with tears. Now when I go back in 
memory to the drawing-room, stealing 
in to sit by the window, I seem to 
hear Stanford’s “Irish Melodies” with 
their wistful sweetness. It is “When 
she answered me her voice was low,” 
or “The Little Red Lark,” or “My 
Love’s an Arbutus,” that comes back 
over the years. Sometimes this same 
sister sang songs from “The Yeoman 
of the Guard,” or mournful ballads of 
a bygone day, that filled me with a 
wild regret for I knew not what, and 
a cold fear of the changes that even 
then might be upon the threshold. 

In the morning these fears hid them- 
selves. We felt a happy assurance of 
an eternity of well-ordered peaceful 
days, as we woke to the sunshine of 
the big nursery. There was the Em- 
press Eugénie smiling and exquisite 
over one bed; there were the rollick- 
ing kittens over the washstand. These 
cheerful pictures had no hint of change 
or apprehension. 

How orderly and fair a thing was 
the life of this peaceful household! 
The gong called us down to prayers. 
We took our places, the servants filed 
in and ranged themselves against the 




















sideboard. The Psalms were repeated 
standing, and then we turned and 
knelt at our chairs. At these times, 
Crab, the house dog, something of 
Dandy and something of Irish terrier, 
had a solemn ritual of walking round 
the room with a straw in his mouth. 
This he offered to every member of 
the congregation. But anyone who ac- 
cepted it caused him deep offence. A 
polite refusal was evidently our part 
of the function. 

Breakfast immediately followed 
prayers. The scent of toast, mingled 
with that of sweet-peas and roses, is 
one of those country-house smells that 
rejoice the heart.. And after breakfast 
the earth and the fullness thereof was 
our own till dinner-time. 

We learnt occasional snatches of 
German from the coachman’s wife, 
Marie Smith, formerly a maid in the 
family. She acted as our nurse dur- 
ing these summer months, and dearly 
we loved her and her little husband, 
the coachman, who lived and died in 
faithful service to the family. 

Mrs. Smith taught us the only Ger- 
man song I have ever known. It was 
a catch that the three of us sang to- 
gether, breaking in one after the 
other : 

O wie wohl ist 

Mir’s am Abend, mir’s am Abend 

Wenn zu Ruh’ die Glocke liuten, 
Glocke liuten 

Bim bom, bim bom, bim bom. 

For this performance, my _ grand- 
mother would reward us lavishly with 
largesse of fondants, and those en- 
chanted candied rings of apple, green 
and red, which are bygone blisses, for 
I should have no name for them in any 
shop. 

A few words of German, a little 
practice on the old schoolroom piano, 
and then the fair world was ours, 
fields and gardens, shrubbery and 
wood. ; 

Sometimes the guns boomed out, 
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and, grudging the time to lace our 
boots, we fled to the gates to watch 
for red coats in the Park beyond. 
Since the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke, we had 
never been allowed to walk unescorted 
in the Park. There seems, perhaps, 
small connection between great poli- 
ticians and little girls, but the “Park 
Murder” had left a sinister memory in 
the district, and even grandfatherly 
indulgence banned the Park. So when 
a review or a sham fight was in 
progress we sat on the wall watching 
breathlessly for the gallant figures that 
passed. At other times there was 
every interest that heart could desire 
within the walls. 

- Children appreciate the traditions of 
other children. They reverence their 
groves and their tutelary spirits. It 
was the charm of Knockmaroon that 
an earlier generation had haunted it 
with their childhood. We inherited 
their mythology and had only to add 
to it. Those bygone children had 
climbed the trees, had carved heroic 
names on the trunks, had called the 
low branches their horses, and chris- 
tened them Lady Grey, Rosinante, and 
the like. They had, like true ex- 
plorers, given names wherever they 
went. There was the Hill of Difficulty 
that climbed from the Mardyke path 
to the avenue gates, the Fairy Walk 
that wound under apple-trees amidst 
phlox and Iceland poppies. Undine’s 
Bower was close to the river, the 
Precipice beyond and above it was our 
Matterhorn. It was a very steep bank, 
down which members of every family 
in the clan rolled at some time or 
other. There is a tradition of three 
boys who, on their arrival at Knock- 
maroon, made straight for the Precipice 
and tumbled down. The eldest, who 
had irons on his legs, fell to the bot- 
tom; the second, who had irons on one 
leg, fell half-way; and the third, who 
had spectacles, remained near the top. 
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I have the scar of my own fall to this 
day; but my sisters stuck at the root 
of a kindly tree, and took it in turns 
to scream and to pray, until a merciful 
Providence sent the coachman’s son 
within screaming distance. 

The Palace of the Winds was a 
name that we found attached to a lit- 
tle path at the top of the wood. It 
was an established custom to go there 
on windy days when the branches were 
swaying and the dead leaves dancing, 
that we might share in the carnival of 
wind and trees. We climbed and we 
swung. Life was an almost frenzied 
joy on those windy mornings. 

The Ice-house was another note- 
worthy point in our map. It was 
black, and so dark that I believed it 
fifty fathoms deep. Terror is essential 
to children. When careful parents 
shut it out at the door, children bring 
it in at the window. Without this 
formless terror, there would be no pur- 
suit, and no ecstatic sense of escape. 
Life would become as dull as the 
prairie if there were no places of am- 
bush, no dark nooks, no dismal Ice- 
house well to shelter the thing that 
hides and gives chase. 

Just across the shrubbery wall some 
one, who longed for historical associa- 
tion, had built an ancient ruin. The 
thing is done in Ireland. A fragment 
of a castle was there with a fireplace 
and a legend carved on stone. “Cher- 
chez le bijou et vous le trouverez par- 
tout.” For long we buoyed our spirits 
with the hope that “le bijou” lurked 
somewhere among the dead leaves in 
the modern-ancient fireplace, and the 
sense of quest was added to our joys. 

Two deeply engraved memories mark 
these Knockmaroon days, my first con- 
scious sin and my first conscious sight 
of the stars. 

For the sin, it happened in this way, 
as I see it now. I was alone in the 
peach-walk in the upper garden. There 
was brilliant sunshine making the 
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flower-beds, immediately below the 
wall, ablaze with gold and _ color. 
French marigolds and verbena always 
grew there, and little flies and butter- 
flies would hover in the warm air. On 
this morning great downy peaches 
basked on the wall, but one had fallen 
and lay below its parent tree. Now, 
as far as I can remember, the tempta- 
tion was not the peach, for we were 
allowed peaches at dessert by indul- 
gent grandparents. The gooseberries 
and the currants were ours at all 
times. The desirable thing was not 
the peach, but the exercise of freewill 
in a wrong direction. So, turning a 
deliberate back upon my guardian 
angel, I picked up the peach and 
crossed the lawn to the tent-like shade 
of the Atlas cedar, and there the peach 
disappeared. 

I remember the deed, but no sense of 
guilt or contrition. Other sins were 
confessed immediately, but not this 
one. It was an experiment in the pos- 
sibilities of freewill. 

The first sight of the stars is a hap- 
pier memory. If I met the devil on 
the peach-walk, I seemed to see God 
looking down through the beech leaves 
that summer evening. I suppose bed- 
time had been put off on this occasion, 
because we were taking tea with the 
Marshalls at the gate lodge. 

Mr. Marshall—we should never have 
dropped the prefix—was steward and 
head gardener. Mrs. Marshall, now 
one of the last survivors of the old 
order of things, was his wife. The 
lodge was the most spick-and-span 
place in the county, for a nephew was 
the only child who ever lived here. 

Taking tea at the lodge was one of 
the events of our summer. A piece of 
exquisite social ceremonial it was. 
First we trooped solemnly up to the 
spotless bedroom to leave our coats 
and hats; then we trooped downstairs 
again to the spotless kitchen, there to 
take tea. 
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Mr. Marshall was a benign and 
gracious figure. He bore a close re 
semblance to the poet Longfellow. In 
no sense was he akin to the Steven- 
sonian gardener, for he was gentle and 
very courtly. I never saw him en- 
gaged in vulgar toil like dibbling, 
planting, or even pruning. I seem to 
see him walking about among the 
flowers like some handsome genius loci, 
kindly picking them for our delight. 

Gardening was only one of his func- 
tions. In the evening he sat in the 
library reading to my grandfather in a 
sonorous voice. One of the books that 
they read together was Newman’s 
“Apologia,” and a criticism of Mr. 
Marshall’s remains in the family mem- 
ory—“Sir, I perceive that this gentle- 
man was born a Roman Catholic.” 

All courtliness belonged to this 
prince among gardeners, and he was 
never more truly himself that at the 
head of his table. We were pressed 
in most cordial fashion to take more 
of everything. How well I remember 
the look of the mixed biscuits, es- 
pecially the walnut-shaped ones and 
the flat biscuits with pink sugar tops. 
After tea we were asked to sing or to 
recite, and I, as usual, was ready with 
my only piece, “I was not born a lit- 
tle slave,” which our tolerant host ap- 
plauded most warmly, though my sis- 
ters would have silenced my dreary 
numbers. 

After tea there was a move to the 
parlor. The parlor was seen by us 
only on this great occasion. It con- 
tained many wool mats, photographs, 
and large shells. Probably these were 
moved so that we might have room to 
play dominoes on the table. Dominoes 
made a part of the solemn rite, and 
with what a grace did Mr. Marshall 
“go to market”! I can see him, with 
the lamplight on his. noble gray head, 
as he bent over the dominoes, most 
kindly old man. 

At an hour which seemed to me glo- 
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riously late (at eight o’clock on an 
August night it would be dark) we 
were robed for our return journey up 
the avenue. Each of us received from 
Mrs. Marshall a new-laid egg, and then 
made our speeches—“Thank you for a 
happy evening,” or whatever maternal 
counsel had suggested. 

There was Mr. Marshall at the 
lodge door with his lantern, for the 
beeches made an arcade above the ave- 
nue, and it would have been a fear- 
some thing to brave the shadows with- 
out a guiding light. On one side the 
darkling woods fell sharply down to- 
wards the river, on the other the field 
lay white and dim. And now for the 
first time I was conscious of the stars, 
caught in the net of leaves like shining 
fish. Innumerable and amazing they 
glittered in the summer sky. It was 
wonderful to me, this vision of the 
night. We seemed to stand on the 
threshold of heaven, and the very 
earth was awestruck. 

I set out to prove that my great- 
grandfather acted with amazing fore- 
sight when he chose Knockmaroon as 
a family home. He was in the fullest 
sense an ancestor. His grandchildren 
numbered from fifty to sixty, his 
great-grandchildren are as the sands 
of the sea, but to all of them Knock- 
maroon had open doors. It was the 
home of a clan and a place of exquisite 
memory to that clan. Journey money 
and cab fares were paid lavishly, and 
there was a cupboard that seemed to 
me then to contain a mine of sover- 
eigns and a bushel of sweets, so often 
did my grandmother open it for one or 
the other. 

People of note in their day came to 
Knockmaroon, but they were acci- 
dental; while relations, especially the 
poorer ones, were yearly arrivals. Sir 
Samuel and Lady Ferguson were of the 
occasional visitors. The poet was 
moved to recite while he wandered in 
the woods. Lady Wilde, the mother 
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of Oscar, was there once. And Father 
Dolling, during his Dublin days, 
walked across the Phenix Park, and 
left the memory of one visit at Knock- 
maroon. 

But in our day all the guests were 
cousins, aunts or uncles. Their his- 
tories and their romances seemed to 
me woven into a sort of spiritual 
Bayeux tapestry. We added a néw 
figure and a new scene here and there, 
and sometimes one compared the real 
person with the tapestry version and 
found the latter preferable. 

Knockmaroon has passed from us 
now to others. In Ireland the verb 
To Have is usually in its past tense. 
In one way the old Knockmaroon bas 
disappeared. It has been joined to a 
neighboring estate, and has changed 
even its name. 

Only once in late years have I been 
there, and already some evil magic 
had been at work. Everything had 
shrunk. The avenue was no longer a 
mile long, the woods were no more a 
primeval forest, the “gallant walks” 
had narrowed, the vast gardens were 
no longer vast. No human power had 
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done this; it was some ugly jest 
wrought by a cross-grained old wizard. 

But that impression has faded away. 
I see Knockmaroon always in the eve- 
ning light of the day of our arrival. 
The first day has a quality that be- 
longs to no day that follows it. 

Always it is a June evening, and we 
have just arrived. The house is cov- 
ered with Banksia roses and jes- 
samine not yet in flower. The 
porch-door stands open, showing a 
glory of flowers and beyond them a 
dim hall, where Diana and Psyche 
look, with blind eyes, at jars of hon- 
esty and vases of sweet-peas. Always 
a iittle sandy-colored dog basks in the 
sunshine. The fields are full of ox- 
eyed daisies and hawthorns in bloom, 
for in this dream-day all things flower 
together, and many days are combined 
in one. Everything says welcome. 

Scents and sounds can bring back 
that magic hour. The cry of corn- 
crakes in the meadows, the chirp of 
some cricket in the sycamore, the 
sharpening of scythes,—these are the 
passports. It is always summer, and 
always the day of arrival. 

W. M. Letts. 
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By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis BLUNDELL). 


CHAPTER IX. 

The Withies Pool was a deep pit 
from which marl had once been ex- 
tracted, but which was now filled 
with clear amber-colored water. It 
was fringed with rushes and flags, 
and its shelving banks were covered 
with a dense growth of the willows, 
or withies, as these trees are called 
in that part of Lancashire, which gave 
the place its name. There were arbeles, 
too, and birches; the trysting-place 
was sufficiently screened from observa- 
tion to please Dennis Royton, while 
his beauty-loving eye roamed content- 


edly over the flowering water-weeds 
which enhanced its charm. Loose 
strife and willow-herb and meadow- 
sweet mingled with the weeds, while 
bindweed and the larger white con- 
volvulus twined themselves amid the 
bushes of thorn and privet which grew 
beside the willow. The hips on the 
wild-rose briars were turning yellow, 
but the berries on the attendant black- 
berry vines were still vividly green, 
indeed, there were blossoms clinging 
to many a wandering tendril. 

The evening was warm, and the 
youth had donned his flannels. When 
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Alty presently came in sight it became 
evident she, too, had changed her at- 
tire; she wore the lilac dress and its 
accompanying white hat: something 
unfamiliar about her appearance puz- 
zlied Dennis until she halted beside 
him, and then he saw that her abun- 
dant hair was dressed for the first 
time in adult fashion. It altered her 
to a considerable extent, giving her 
height and dignity; even the poise of 
the hat on the heaped-up tresses was 
different—almost coquettish. 

Alty was so intensely conscious of 
that change of circumstances which 
comes to every young girl with the 
“putting up” of her hair, that for the 
first few minutes she could only an- 
swer confusedly when Dennis spoke 
to her, and blush beneath his admiring 
gaze, thus stultifying the position 
which she had meant to take up, and 
lowering the rampart which she had 
almost unconsciously resolved to erect 
between them. 

The young man was tactful enough 
to confine himself to admiring glances, 
and to utter no words which might 
tend to deepen her confusion. 

“Sit down here, Alty,” he said, after 
the first greetings, and when the deep 
color in her cheeks had begun to sub- 
side. “I’ve been waiting here, as 
usual, quite a long time and have 
chosen a comfortable place. Jove, this 
is a pretty spot! One might be a 
dozen miles away from the camp and 
the village; and a hundred miles from 
Liverpool. Look into that water—it’s 
as clear as crystal, only the color is 
like amber. Hullo, why there’s a fish!” 

“There’s lots of ’em here,” returned 
she; “roach and dace, but they are 
not very good to eat so nobry comes 
to catch ’em.” 

“A good thing for us,” rejoined he, 
“we shan’t have any louts with rods 
coming to disturb us. Pretty little fel- 
lows though, aren’t they? The fish I 
mean.” 
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“Aye,” said Alty. 

The two young faces leaning together 
over the clear water were reflected 
therein. Dennis noticed how white his 
teeth appeared when he smiled, and in 
consequence prolonged the smile more 
than was his wont; then studying 
Alty’s reflection, he took note of the 
regularity of her features and the 
charming poise of her head. 

“T’ll swear she’s got good blood in 
her veins,” he said to himself. “Some 
of these country-folk can trace their 
ancestry for generations.” 

“Is yours an old family, Alty?” he 
inquired, with startling suddenness. 

“Aye,” said Alty, “pretty owd. Mrs. 
Fazackerly says the Orrells is rare 
good stock. We'’n coom down i’ th’ 
world along o’ my grandfeyther signin’ 
some mak’ o’ paper.” 

She paused to throw a little pebble 
into the water, and then continued: 
“Is yo’r family owd?” 

“I should think so,” rejoined he. 
“There have been Roytons of Royton 
for over a thousand years—since the 
Conquest in fact.” 

“Then it’ll not be over a thousand 
years,” rejoined she. 

“Oh, I dare say they were there in 
Saxon times,” he returned hastily. 
“But, no, the name is obviously de 
rived from the French, Roy—Roi— 
king, you know.” 

This announcement seemed to call 
for no remark: Alty threw another 
little stone into the water. 

“I value the good blood in my veins 
more than all the money in the world,” 
pursued the young man. “I’m glad to 
think you have good blood in your 
veins too, Alty.” 

“I’d sooner have a bit o’ brass i’ my 
pockets,” rejoined she. 

“Don’t say that!” cried he, scan- 
dalized. “I can’t bear to hear such 
words on your lips. I like to think of 
you as you are, and to realize that 
though you stoop to earn your living 
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you are in many respects my equal.” 
He sighed.’ “Yet.if I allow myself to 
drift whither destiny seems to be 
hurrying me, I shall be forced to pass 
my life with a woman who is in no 
way my equal.” 

“Are yo’ goin’ to get married, then?” 
inquired Alty, with quick interest. 
Dennis watching her jealously, fancied 
that a shade overspread her face. 

“I'll put my case before you,” he 
said, “and you shall tell me what to 
do.” 

He threw himself back against the 
bank, closed his eyes, and seemed to 
collect his thoughts; then sat up 
again and looked at her. 

“My position resembles yours in 
many ways,” he said, “only in my case 
all the drawbacks are intensified. My 
family is old like yours—only a good 
deal older than yours, I should say— 
it has come down in the world, too. 
I am nearly as poor for a man as you 
are for a girl.” 


“Then why don’t yo’ work like me?” 


inquired she artlessly. 
“The cases are not the same,” said 


Dennis, who in his discomfiture ap- 
peared to forget the parallel he had 
previously drawn. “Besides,” he went 
on inconsequently, “the interests of 
other people are concerned. I could 
easily find work—congenial work—if I 
thought only of myself; but my par- 
ents are to a certain extent dependent 
on me—at least their happiness is cen- 
tred on the step they urge me to take: 
if I draw back from it I break their 
hearts.” 

Alty gazed at him _ thoughtfully, 
heaved a little sigh, and then said: 

“I reckon I could make out what yo’ 
was drivin’ at better if yo’ put it into 
Plain words.” 

It was Dennis’s turn to sigh, but he 
did so with tolerance rather than im- 
patience. 

“You expect everyone to be down- 
right, like yourself,” he said. “Well, 


Alty. 
then, though I’m only twenty-four and 
should like to see life a little before 
tying myself down, my father and 
mother have set their hearts on my 
being married to an American heiress 
—a girl I’ve never even seen.” 

“Well, I’m sure I wouldn’t do sech 
a thing—not for nobry!” exclaimed 
Alty. “Yo’ metn’t fancy her at all 
when yo’ coom to know her.” 

“That’s very likely,” admitted Den- 
nis gloomily. 

“Yo’ met happen hate her,” went 
on Alty, whose imagination was dis- 
playing unwonted activity. “She met 
be ugly—or she met be wicked.” 

“Well, they tell me she’s both good 
and pretty,” returned Dennis quickly. 
“My aunt has seen her—worse luck !— 
*twas she who put the notion into my 
mother’s head. Her son, my cousin, 
married this girl’s sister—they’re get- 
ting on all right. She’d a pot of 
money, too—they’re co-heiresses.”’ 

“Well, I think I’d ha’ had a look at 
her before giving my promise,” remarked 
Alty, breaking off a twig from the bush 
behind her, and throwing it into the 
water. A smaller splash and fewer 
ripples ensued; she watched the little 
floating object as it drifted across the 
pond. 

“Oh, I haven’t absolutely pledged 
myself,” answered Dennis. “I was 
obliged to let the thing go on as my 
people were so set upon it. We have 
both promised to fix it up if we like 
each other well enough. That’s how 
matters stand at present. We are to 
meet very soon—horribly soon!” 

He sighed again, frowning. 

“Well, it seems a bit foonny to me,” 
commented Alty. 

She ruminated a moment, continuing 
presently: “I wonder whatever your 
yoong lady is doin’ it for, if she’s so 
rich as all that.” 

“Alty!” ejaculated Dennis, coloring 
hotly. Hiding his vexation with an 
awkward laugh, he went on: “I don’t 
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expect you realize how very uncompli- 
mentary you are.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” rejoined Alty, 
coloring in her turn. “Yo’ said yo’ 
was so poor, an’ that, an’ she hadn't 
niver seed yo’. It seem a foonny thing 
for a yoong lady to have her match 
made up wi’ a gentleman she hasn’t 
never see’d.” 

“She’s seen my photograph,” ob- 
served Dennis, with a studiously dis- 
passionate air, “and after all, come! 
her people have made their money in 
trade, and my family—well, I told you 
about my family—and the dear old 
place at home is one of the finest in 
the North. It was the thought of the 
place which tempted me to agree to 
the proposal. Her money would pay 


off the mortgages, you see. My father 
would die happy if he left the place 
free of debt.” 

“Eh, well,” said Alty distantly, “if 
yo’r father an’ moother be set on’t, an’ 
if the yoong lady is good an’ bonny 


too—” 

“Perhaps I may not care for her 
sort of beauty,” interrupted Dennis. 

“Eh,” said Alty, with just a hint of 
sarcasm in her voice, “if she pays 
your debts an’ all, it’ll be ‘Handsome 
is as handsome does,’ I reckon.” 

“A sneer doesn’t become you,” re 
torted the young man in a choked 
voice. “I won’t have you sneer at me, 
Alty, I won’t have you unjust to me. 
You are taking a base advantage of 
my confidence. I thought I had made 
clear to you that if I do this thing I 
am sacrificing myself for the sake of 
those dear to me. I thought it would 
be less difficult—so I tell you frankly 
—a month ago, a fortnight ago, I 
could have made the sacrifice cheer- 
fully.” He broke off, gazing at her 
moodily; Alty’s eyes were still fixed 
on the floating stick. 

“IT reckon when yo’ don’t know how 
a thing’s going to turn out, yo’ mis- 
doubt yo’rsel’ more an’ more as the 
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time gets on,” she said, after a pause. 
“I don’t reetly know what yo’ want 
my advice about—I doubt yo’ll know 
yo’r own mind better when yo’n seen 
the yoong lady. But I don’t see——” 

Here, struck by a sudden thought, 
she turned towards him angrily. 

“I don’t see what this tale o’ yo’rs 
has got to do wi’ yo’r makin’ a fool o’ 
me in Hart’s-Tongue Wood.” 

“Oh, Alty, can’t you understand? 
It’s because I’ve seen you that I have 
begun to doubt myself. It is you— 
the flesh-and-blood woman—who have 
blotted out for me the pale image of 
the bride whom I have-.never seen and 
may never love.” 

Even as thege words fell from his 
lips Dennis was struck by the cadence 
of them, and encouraged thereby to 
fresh efforts of genius. 

“The contact of such a nature as 
yours, innocent, unspoilt, untouched by 
the world’s conventions, makes me 
ashamed of the part I would have 
played. If you think I can in honor 
withdraw, I will abandon that part. 
There are better things in life than 
money or position. In consenting to 
the wishes of those I love, I should 
violate my own manhood, crush my 
highest aspirations. After all, my 
blind obedience might bring sorrow to 
those I love best. My happiness is, I 
know, their real object, and if they 
find that their only son’s life is ruined 
by a misplaced sense of duty, their suf- 
fering will be even greater than mine.” 

His dark eyes were sparkling almost 
dangerously. Two bright spots of color 
appeared just above his cheek-bones; 
his mouth twitched. Alty was startled 
as she looked at him, and still more 
startled as the inner meaning, wrapped 
up in so many fine words, penetrated 
to her brain. 

“I reckon I’d best go home now,” 
she said unsteadily. “I didn’t ought to 
ha’ coom—lI’ll not coom no more.” 

She was scrambling on to her knees 
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with increasing agitation, when he 
threw out his hand so suddenly as to 
make her pause. 

“I won’t touch you,” he said, “as I 
promised you, but I implore of you to 
sit down and listen to me. I want your 
advice—you promised me your ad- 
vice.” 

“I didn’t!” interpolated Alty, almost 
in tears. 

“Oh, yes you did—you knew I was 
counting on it. No, you must play 
your part—you shan’t shirk your re 
sponsibility. All was plain sailing be- 
fore I saw you, and if my life is a 
tangle now, you must help me to 
smooth it out.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what I’ve 
got to do with it,” murmured she, with 
pale lips. 

She was puzzled and alarmed by the 
imputation, awed by his vehement on- 
slaught, and there was something 
strange and new stirring at her heart. 
Could it be true that this handsome, 
clever, masterful young gentleman 
thought so much'of her as all that! 
She sank slowly back on her heels, 
gazing at him, her round soft cheeks 
turning pale. 

“Now I put the case to you,” cried 
Dennis. “On the one side this wish of 
my parents, a wish which I tell you is 
as likely to make them miserable as me. 
A girl who probably doesn’t care two- 
pence about me, but looks on the bar- 
gain much in the same way as I did— 
before I saw you. The paying off of 
the mortgages and the spending of the 
money which buys me—that’s one side 
of ‘the question—I don’t think I like 
it!” 

That element of commonsense which 
formed part of Alty’s downright 
nature, here prompted her to say, ‘in 
a small voice: 

“Yo’ seem to think worse of it now 
nor yo’ did a few minutes ago.” 

“That’s your work,” cried Dennis, 
unabashed. “You told me to put the 
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matter into plain words: when I come 
to sum it up I see how sordid the bar- 
gain is. On the one side I say is 
money and misery; on the other—lib- 
erty and the right to love you, Alty!” 

The young voice softened with won- 
derful effect. 

“Me!” gasped she, almost voicelessly. 
“Yo’—yo’ could never do that.” 

“I do love you already,” insisted 
Dennis. “Haven’t you guessed it? I 
think I loved you from the very first 
minute I saw you sitting in the mid- 
dle of your cans. It was a real case 
of love at first sight. Don’t be 
startled—you’ve no cause to be afraid 
of me—I love you with the deepest and 
most tender worship. You are my 
queen—I honor you aS my queen 
—I am your humble servant. I 
only ask for the right to love you—I 
only ask you not to tell me that I am 
bound to set up a barrier which should 
for ever make it impossible for you to 


love me.” 
Alty listened, dazzled and amazed, 


finding it as difficult to follow the rapid 
turns of his mind as to decipher his 
numerous figures of speech. 

“Tell me,” he went on, after a pause, 
dropping his voice still more, “tell me 
that I am not bound to sign my own 
death warrant.” 

Alty, with her clasped brown hands 
closely embracing her knees, gazed at 
him earnestly, tears slowly gathering 
in her eyes; different tears from those 
childish ones which the same young 
man had caused to flow more than 
once during their brief acquaintance- 
ship. 

“I didn’t ought to say anything but 
what’s reet,” she faltered at length. “I 
don’t want to say anything but what’s 
reet—but it’s—it’s hard to make me 
say it.” 

“Alty, you darling, you angel, that 
is enough—not another word need you 
say! You have answered me!” cried 
Dennis ecstatically. 
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His hand, impulsively stretched out, 
covered hers and was quickly with- 
drawn. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon—I forgot— 
I won’t do it again until you give me 
leave. Don’t look at me like that.” 

“Nay,” returned Alty, struggling 
with the choking in her throat, 
“*tisn’t so mich that—’tis—eh, Mester 
Royton—the t’other’s the one to speak, 
not me. "Tis her to say which way it 
is to be. Yo’ mun ax her!” 

“So I will!” cried Dennis, jubilantly. 
“She’ll understand when I put it to 
her. I dare say she’s got her eye on 
somebody else if the truth be told.” 

“Eh, I wish she had,” cried Alty, 
with her face lighting up. 

“You see,” went on the young man, 
with something of his former senten- 
tious tone, “what I have been telling 
myself is that it can’t be right to 
pledge oneself to love and cherish any 
woman when one’s whole heart is full 
of the image of another. As I have 


been telling myself, it would be a 


gross breach of faith.” 

He had been telling himself some- 
thing totally different at the beginning 
of the interview, but Alty was now too 
much agitated and, moreover, too much 
carried away by a certain magnetic 
charm which this versatile personage 
no doubt possessed, to recall the fact. 
She looked at him timidly, with a 
dawning joy and wonder in her face. 

“*Tis all so strange,” she said, “I 
can scarce believe it.” 

“Yes,” he replied, with a deep thrill 
in his voice, “there is nothing so 
strange and wonderful as love. Are 
you beginning to find it out, my 
beauty? Are you beginning to care for 
me a little?” 

Alty had not learned to be coy, but 
there was something strong in her na- 
ture which was not readily captured. 
She fought against the contagion of his 
ardor, she would not yield to its 
spell. 
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Suddenly scrambling to her feet she 
said: “I don’t know yet. I’ve only 
met yo’ a few times—I know nowt 
about yo’.” 

Dennis, too, rose to his feet, piqued 
and disappointed. The revulsion of 
feeling had been so great that the un- 
accustomed color rushed away from 
his face, leaving it very pale. But he, 
too, was combative and tenacious of 
purpose when that purpose chanced to 
be congenial. 

“If you feel that you know nothing 
about me,” he said, “I fear there is 
little chance of our becoming better 
acquainted: we break up camp in a 
few days.” 

Watching her he saw that the shock 
told: she was visibly shaken. 

“In the first hour of our meeting I 
knew all about you,” he went on, now 
tender and reproachful again. “I 
could teach you to know me—I could 
teach you to love me even in a few 
days, Alty, if you would.” 

“If I would—what?” murmured she. 

“Just meet me whenever you can. 
Let me tell you about myself—let me 
show you what I can be to the woman 
I love.” 

No one had ever called Alty a 
woman before, and if the title pleased 
Dennis, it pleased her no less. Her 
whole world seemed to be changing, 
and herself with it. 

“Come,” pursued Dennis, “it’s not 
much to ask, is it? Isn’t that what 
your friends do when they are court- 
ing? Don’t they meet and talk to 
gether?” 

“Ah,” said Alty, “they walk out.” 

Few of her friends in truth had 
sweethearts who at all resembled this 
wooer of hers; there was little talk- 
ing done among the rustic lovers of 
her acquaintance; but they certainly 
did walk out. The thought seemed to 
restore the equilibrium of things in 
some measure. 

“Then walk out with me,” said Den- 
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nis persuasively. “To-morrow morn- 
ing—early—early—when the dew is on 
the grass.” 

“It ’ud have to be early,” rejoined 
she reflectively, “along o’ my work.” 

“Oh, your work!” said he. “I’m 
jealous of that—I’m jealous of any- 
thing that takes up your thoughts and 
keeps you away from me.” 

“Grandma’s up early, too,” said 
Alty, scarcely heeding him; “but I 
could come out at half-past five—jest 
for half an hour.” 

“Half-past five!” he ejaculated. 
“That is early. I mean,” catching him- 
self quickly, “can you only give me 
half an hour? Well,” sighing, “I sup- 
pose I must be content with that.” 

“If I wake, that’s to say,” she went 
on, “if I don’t make no mistake in the 
time. Grandma takes clock into her 
room. I have to make her a ¢up 0’ 
tea at six. She don’t get up so early 
now since Grandfeyther went,” 

“Thank Providence for that,” re- 
joined he. “But you must wake up, 


Alty, you must, and you mustn’t make 


any mistake about the time. See, I'll 
tell you what I’ll do. You shall carry 
away this—then you'll keep count of 
the time.” 

He took off his watch-bracelet and 
clasped it round her wrist. 

“Eh, my word!” she exclaimed. “A 
bracelet! And such a bonny one. I 
never thought gentlemen wore brace- 
lets.” 

“This was—I wear this because it is 
easier to manage than an ordinary 
watch when one is in uniform,” he re- 
turned, “but I myself think it’s not 
suited for a man. You shall wear it 
now, Alty, and think of me.” 

“Eh, but I doubt I can’t wear this,” 
cried she. “’Tisn’t suitable for me 
neither. I don’t know whatever folks 
’ud say if they see’d it, an’ I couldn’t 
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take such a present as that from yo’. 


Our. Alty. 


“I’m not giving it to you, exactly,” 
said he, speaking with a certain haste 
and confusion which would have set 
a more acute person pondering. “The 
thing can be supposed to be still mine 
—you will like having something to 
put you in mind of me.” 

He paused, hesitating, then the curi- 
ous look which came to him sometimes, 
a kind of impish mischievous expres- 
sion which I have before likened to 
that of a schoolboy bent on some for- 
bidden feat, overspread his face. He 
unclasped the bracelet and touched the 
spring which opened the case of the 
watch : 

“See here!” 

On the inner case, opposite the re- 
ceptacle which had contained the lit- 
tle photograph, was a small enamelled 
pansy with two words engraved be- 
neath. 

“Read that,” he continued. 

“‘Every hour,’” read Alty. 

“You see,” he explained, “the pansy 
stands for a thought—it is the same 
word in French—so this watch says— 
‘A thought every hour.’” 

“Take it back then,” said Alty, with 
scarlet cheeks. “I believe t’other lass 
gived it yo’.” 

“No, she didn’t,” he returned quickly. 
“Aity, I love you when you are in a 
temper! Look at your lovely angry 
face in the water. See how red your 
cheeks are and how your eyes are 
flashing.” 

Alty leaned over the pool, and Den- 
nis, kneeling beside her, suddenly 
dipped his face in just above her 
image. 

“Whatever are yo’ doin’?” cried she, 
aghast. “Yo’ll tumble in in a minute.” 

He turned his wet laughing face to- 
wards her, the water streaming from 
his hair. 

“Don’t you see,” he cried, “I’m kiss- 
ing you!” 


(To be continued.) 
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Maarten Maartens occupies a unique 
place among English novelists. Like 
Joseph Conrad, though he is a for- 
eigner, he neither appeals to us in an 
alien tongue, nor comes home to us 
over broken bridges of translation; 
he writes a clear, vigorous, picturesque 
English, that in purity and forceful- 
ness few of our living authors can sur- 
pass. Mr. Conrad is, perhaps, more 
easily idiomatic, a subtler stylist who 
has mastered the inner mysteries and 
the magic of the language he has made 
his own; but then Mr. Conrad is one 
of ourselves; he lives and works 
among us, and has lived and worked 
among us so long that we are begii- 
ning to forget he is by birth a 
Pole, and to have a jealous feeling 
that it is absurd to think of him as 
anything but an Englishman. Whilst 
Maarten Maartens, though he writes 
in English, and his work belongs legiti- 
mately to English literature, remains 
a Dutchman; his home is still at 
Doorn, in Holland, and he visits Eng- 
land only occasionally; moreover, the 
stories he writes in our tongue are, 
with the single outstanding exception 
of “Her Memory,” studies of Dutch 
life and character. His first novel, 
“The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” was pub- 
lished in 1890, and so many reviewers 
spoke of it as a translation from the 
Dutch that in self-defence he had to 
put a prefatory note inte his second, 
“An Old Maid’s Love,” to explain that 
“it was originally written in English, 
and that the present story, now for 
the first time published, has also been 
written in English only, a language 
which, though not my native tongue, 
has become to me quite as dear and, 
I would fain hope, almost as fa- 
miliar.” 


* The Works of Maarten Maartens. New and 
uniform edition. 3s. 6d. each vol. (Constable). 


I. 

His virile, colloquial English is the . 
more remarkable when you consider 
that he has been very little in our 
country since he spent some years here 
as a boy, before he was twelve, and 
that his intellectual education was 
distinctly German. Maarten Maartens 
was born at Amsterdam in 1858; he 
spent a few terms at preparatory 
schools in England, and in his native 
city; but from the age of fourteen he 
lived at Bonn as a scholar at the 
Prussian Gymnasium, and it is these 
school years, after all, that are the 
formative period of a man’s life; his 
character is shaped, his mind is formed 
and takes its bent more from the in- 
fluences of his schooldays than from 
any subsequent University training. 
The system of education at Bonn he 
describes as absurd: “It was as ab- 
surd there at that date as it is to-day 
everywhere. Most of what I learned, 
and I was burdened with immense 
quantities of the usual educational 
lumber, I have never needed, or been 
able to use. Fortunately, I forgot 
largely. But I may consider it as a 
tour de force that, although when I be- 
gan I knew nothing of that terribly 
complicated language, German, I grad- 
uated in 1877 with highest honors.” 
He modestly suggests that some little 
national courtesy may account for this, 
for “we foreigners were treated with 
great kindness. In those days,” he 
says, “I was violently anti-German, 
from fear of annexation, after the 
Franco-Prussian War,” but this preju- 
dice did not prevent him from com- 
ing to'a sympathetic understanding of 
the race he was predisposed to dislike, 
for as Maarten Maartens’ English 
critics were quick to recognize the true 
insight and power of observation with 
which he has presented his Bnglish 
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characters in “Her Memory,” so cer- 
tain of his German critics, writing the 
other day of “Dorothea,” one of the 
ablest of his novels, testify that his 
German men and women are essential 
Germans, “the real thing, drawn from 
inside knowledge.” 

Of more value to him than the 
school curriculum was the fact that 
Bonn was, in those days, a thoroughly 
international centre. The society of 
the place was strongly leavened with 
Dutch, North and South American and 
English elements, and mingling freely 
in this varied company he naturally 
acquired catholic sympathies that were 
afterwards broadened and deepened, 
as you may gather from his sketches 
in “Some Women I Have Known,” by 
much travel about the world, and by 
many winters spent at popular cosmo- 
politan resorts on the Riviera. 

Meanwhile, he was from time to 
time seeing a good deal of Dutch life, 
and saw it the more keenly because 
he looked upon it with a certain de- 
tachment, and as something of an out- 
sider. His holidays from school were 
passed in Holland, at his guardian’s 
place in the country. This guardian 
was a well-known political personage 
belonging to the clerical-conservative 
party, to which party all Maarten 
Maartens’ connections have always be- 
longed, and it was a disappointment 
to his family that he himSelf took to 
literature instead of to politics. At 
nineteen he went as a law student to 
the Dutch University at Utrecht. Here 
he learned nothing but law, and al- 
ways that leave the law unbroken, to 
his mental development than his four 
years at Utrecht were the long winter 
he spent in Italy, about that time, 
with a cousin, and an excellent tutor; 
and a second winter that, on account 
of his health, which has never been 
good, he spent in Algiers. Immedi- 
ately after obtaining his degree of 
LL.D. at Utrecht, he was called to take 
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the University lectures of the Pro- 
fessor of Civil and Commercial Law, 
who had fallen ill, and if his shrewd 
knowledge of the complexities and 
stupidities of the Dutch legal system 
stood him in good stead when he was 
thus enlightening the students, it 
served him to far better purpose when 
he set himself to satirize without 
mercy in his books “the whole world- 
old practice of chicanerie and solemn 
unreason which goes by the name of 
civil or criminal justice, in my coun- 
try as well as, with differences, in 
yours.” Some of his notaries are as 
rascally as any of Dickens’s pettifog- 
ging solicitors. “Once a man dies— 
in our class of life—his money goes to 
the lawyers,” says Barend Everts, in 
“My Poor Relations.” “My mother— 


she came from beyond the Rhine, you 
know—she had an aunt that died and 
left a hundred thousand guilders—a 
hundred thousand guilders. There was 
thirteen heirs turned up, and seven 
lawyers, and in all the five years till 


mother died she got two thousand 
paid her—and, oh, the heartsore and 
worry of getting that!” But you trace 
the effect of his studies at Utrecht, 
not only in his scathing contempt of 
the law’s illogical shifts and mean in- 
justices, but in his profound preoccu- 
pation with the larger issues of right 
and wrong, with the moral and spir- 
itual sins of which the crude code of 
human law takes no cognizance. The 
judge and jury find Joost Avelingh in- 
nocent, and send him free, but he car- 
ries his burden still, because he has 
become conscious of higher laws than 
man administers, and for him “there 
remains the knowledge that I desired 
this man’s destruction, and that if 
Christ’s teaching means anything, I 
am a murderer at heart. . . . Those 
who can measure crime only by the 
damage it does others, and not by the 
ruin it brings upon ourselves, will bid 
me take heart and be merry, or laugh 
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at me for a fool. But I know... 
Christ has told men truly that sin is 
a thing of the thought, not the deed. 
And I must bear my burden.” He was 
not innocent merely because the law 
could not touch him. He was a mur- 
derer in intention, and had deliber- 
ately abstained from the small action 
that might have saved the dead man’s 
life. Therefore he repudiates the in- 
heritance that comes to him from that 
death, and voluntarily does such jus- 
tice upon himself as he can. 

The problem recurs in a different 
form in “God’s Fool.” Elias Volder- 
does is blind and deaf for life as the 
consequence of an accident, for which 
his young half-brother, Hubert, is re- 
sponsible. Hubert grows up to an 
acute recognition of his responsibility 
and all it involves. Elias, as eldest 
son, inherits the great tea business 
and becomes head of the famous 
house of Volderdoes. Hubert and his 
elder brother, Hendrik, only learn on 
their father’s death that the business 
falls by inalienable succession to their 
afflicted half-brother, and that there is 
nothing for them but to manage it in 
his behalf for some small share of the 
profits. Hubert, bitterly mindful of 
his responsibility, is intent on being 
scrupulously just to the helpless Blias 
and guarding him against any attempt 
to take advantage of his helplessness. 
He discovers, by and by, that Hendrik 
is working covertly, but in subtle 
ways that leave the law unbroken, to 
jockey Elias out of his interest in the 
firm, and, resolute to prevent this, 
since other expedients fail, Hubert 
murders his brother when his villain- 
ous scheme is on the eve of accom- 
plishment, and murders him in such 
circumstances that suspicion falls on 
Hendrik’s friend Alers, who had not 
merely aided and abetted him in his 
attempt, but had put: the idea in his 
mind and harried him into carrying it 
out. Wherefore, Hubert is, if not 
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happy, at least contented that the 
police should not be undeceived. “It 
was right that Alers should bear the 
blame of the murder. For, in reality, 
Alers was the guilty man. He had 
slain Hendrik morally. He alone had 
rendered this physical killing expedient 
unavoidable. And it was right, it was 
just, that, being the intellectual 
cause of Hendrik’s death, he should 
be punished for it—and he alone.” 
The charming old maid, Miss Varel- 
kamp, in “An Old Maid’s Love,” feels 
that she is stained with the guilt of 
murder because she has made an un- 
successful attempt to rescue her 
nephew from the wiles of Madame de 
Mongelas by administering an over- 
dose of morphia to that gay lady. Fail- 
ure did not affect her intention—it 
was that that counted. But she has 
no remorse, no fear of disgrace, and 
is only sorry she has failed. The 
murder of such a woman was morally 
justifiable, if so she could save the 
nephew whom she passionately loved. 
Or, rather, the youth who was sup 
posed to be her nephew. In reality he 
was the illegitimate son of the man 
she loved, and whom she had refused 
to marry, because she felt he was 
morally married already to the girl 
who was the mother of his child. 
Again and again in these stories of 
Maarten Maartens’ such higher un- 
written laws of the soul are brought 
into conflict with the laws of the 
statute books, and the statutory laws 
seem mean, unjust, ineffective, un- 
utterably little beside them. Without 
being problem novels in the ordinary 
meaning of the term, “The Sin of Joost 
Avelingh,” “God’s Fool,” “The Greater 
Glory,” “My Lady Nobody,” “The 
Healers,” and other of Maarten Maar- 
tens’ books handle absorbingly these 
great problems of human character and 
conduct, but they handle them with 
such artistic restraint and with such 
large understanding of the hearts and 
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minds of men, that the problem is 
never unduly obtrusive, is never the 
whole story; it is usually the outcome 
of a dormant phase of character that, 
roused by circumstance, asserts itself 
at a crisis, and averts or precipitates 
a tragedy. No man passes the whole 
of his life in debating and experimen- 
talizing upon any one problem of ex- 
istence. The people of Maarten Maar- 
tens’ books fill their days, like the rest 
of us, with many and diverse interests, 
but from time to time their follies or 
misfortunes, or the follies or misfor- 
tunes of their associates, bring them 
up sharply against some of those un- 
charted ethical difficulties that lie in 
wait for the traveller in all the ways 
of the world; and the drama of the 


story is intensified and humanized by 
the strife thus occasioned between the 
nobler instincts of man’s nature and 
the sophistications of self-interest and 
conventional righteousness. These ques- 
tions of what is right, as distinguished 


from what is customary, what is wrong, 
as distinguished from what is unlawful, 
have a curious fascination for Maarten 
Maartens, and in his vividly realistic 
presentation of them lies the strength 
and fascination of the greatest of his 
novels. 
Il. 

But we are going ahead too fast, 
and shall have to justify ourselves by 
a precedent from “God’s Fool,” where, 
having got Hendrik and Cornelia com- 
fortably married and settled down, the 
author turns back in the next chapter 
to describe the wedding. Long before 
Joost Marius Willem Van der Poorten- 
Schwartz renamed himself Maarten 
Maartens and became famous at once 
with “The Sin of Joost Avelingh” (“I 
selected the pseudonym of Maarten 
Maartens,” he says, “merely because it 
was an alias with a Dutch look that 
English readers might possibly be able 
to pronounce”), he married at the age 
of twenty-five his first cousin. Un- 
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fortunately his wife’s delicate health 
broke down completely soon after their 
marriage; for a long time it was hoped 
that a change of climate might be 
more efficacious than medicine; and 
whilst they were living much abroad in 
the vain search of a cure, on the 
Riviera, at various sanitoria, Maarten 
Maartens occupied his enforced leisure 
in miscellaneous reading and in writ- 
ing poetry, some in German, most of 
it in English; and he presently pub- 
lished a collection of the latter, which 
was eulogized by several of the re- 
views, but, as is customary with most 
English poetry, met with little or no 
sale and died respectably. He was al- 
ways an omnivorous reader; his 
tastes were catholic and he read in 
various languages. At Bonn, his first 
favorites had been Heine and Schiller ; 
but even earlier he had fallen under 
the mighty influence of Shakespeare 
whom, as a boy, he had read and re- 
read with passionate enthusiasm. 
When he thus tentatively entered 
upon his career as an author, he knew 
nobody connected with literature in 
any way, and his only English friend 
was the late R. S. Faber, the Secretary 
of the Huguenot Society, whom he had 
met at a Bonn hotel. Mr. Faber wrote 
repeatedly advising him to try his 
hand at writing a novel in English, 
and Maarten Maartens as often re- 
plied insisting that such an achieve- 
ment was beyond him. Then, the sen- 
sational success of “The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab” caught his imagination ; 
everybody was talking about it; it 
seemed an easy and interesting sort of 
thing to write; and on a sudden im- 
pulse he planned a sensational plot 
and wrote a thrilling detective-story— 
his first novel—in English. It was 
published, and promptly bought in 
Germany and pirated in America, but 
made no impression in England, and 
he had not waited for it to do so. 
While it was still struggling for life 
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on the bookstalls he was writing what 
some of us hold to be the greatest of 
his noveis—“The Sin of Joost Ave- 
lingh,” and when this was finished he 
wasted no time in hunting after a 
publisher for it, but paid for its pub- 
lication. Its success was immediate. 
Maarten Maartens modestly remarks 
that “the book caught on, more or 
less”; but if my memory is not cheat- 
ing me badly, there was no “less” 
about it. The book was widely and 
eagerly read and discussed; it created 
no little stir in the selectest literary 
dovecotes, and it would have been 
strange had it failed to do so. For 
“The Sin of Joost Avelingh” is one of 
the finest and most impressive of 
modern prose epics; it is the story of 
how Joost found his soul and let all 
the joys of the world slip through his 
fingers sooner than lose it again. It 
was the first of a series of masterly 
studies in psychology that have given 
their author both an English and a 
European reputation. An admirable 
translation of the novel was published 
by Messrs. Ahn, and it conquered the 
German public as it had conquered the 
English. Coming over to London in 
those early days of his fame, Maarten 
Maartens was received (“as I have 
ever been received since,” he says) 
with the warmest welcome from our 
literary clubs and men of letters, and 
he felt that, to use his own words 
again, “henceforth it was manifestly 
my fate to write books.” 

And he has written them. In these 
last twenty-four years the list of his 
works has lengthened out to some 
score of volumes; including two 
books of short stories, the sketches of 
“Women I Have Known,” and “The 
New Religion,” the only one of his 
books that is frankly autobiographical, 
not in actual incident, but in its rev- 
elation of his spiritual growth. There 
is no need for detailed criticism here 
of an author whom greater critics 
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have authoritatively sealed of the tribe 
of the immortals. “Since Tolstoy 
died,” writes Ezzard Nidden, “only 
one great epic writer is left to us— 
Maarten Maartens.” “Every thinker,” 
says Hoyt, “should have on his shelves 
Goethe, Schiller, Maartens.” In his 
monumental “History of English Lit- 
erature,” Dr. Anton Lohr ranks him 
among the highest: “His works stand 
alone in the: English literature of the 
day. But this great writer belongs to 
the literature of Europe.” And our 
English critics have not been slow to 
add their imprimatur to these decrees. 
But, with due respect for the gospel 
of the superior person, the final test 
of an author’s greatness lies in the 
power of his appeal to that large, gen- 
eral world in which the professional 
critics form a small, select minority, 
and the measure of Maarten Maartens’ 
triumph in that larger world may be 
gauged from the fact that this year 
he is to join that limited circle who 
have attained the successful author’s 
crown of success—a collected edition 
of his works. 
III. 

“One of the earliest pleasures that 
my adventure into literature brought 
me,” Maarten Maartens will tell you, 
“was an appreciative ietter from Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll (then Dr. 
Nicoll) suggesting that we should 
meet. I knew he was always ready to 
encourage and help the young and the 
new writer, and if I was no longer 
young, I was certainly new, and for- 
eign, which made me newer still. We 
were then living in the Chateau de 
Sully, between Vevey and Clarens, and 
I persuaded Sir William to come out 
and spend three winter days with us. 
The daz before his arrival my amazed 
servant brought in a huge holland bag, 
cramfull, and very heavy. The rural 
postman had toiled up the hill with it, 
and it contained fifty or so newspapers 
and magazines and the rest of Sir Wil- 
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liam’s morning post. The next delivery 
brought as much again—in twenty-four 
hours a post as large as I generally 
received during the whole three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days of a year. 
Later, I sat and watched Sir William 
snapping off the wrappers and drop- 
ing the papers on my smoking-room 
floor, and thought to myself, ‘What- 
ever is the use of that?’ I discovered, 
however, in due course, ‘that he had 
seen the essential things in every 
paper and magazine, either as he 
opened it, or as it fell to the floor. 
That was my first meeting with a 
great literary worker, and my first 
sight of a famous journalist’s method 
of work. When he left me at the end 
of three days my smoking-room par- 
quet lay buried a foot deep under 
papers and their discarded wrappings, 
my mind was full of news, new 


thoughts, new enlightenments, and we 
had laid the foundation, I think he 
will let me say, of a close and a real 


friendship. Another lasting pleasure, 
that dates from many years back, was 
my friendship with Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
At his home in Delamere Terrace— 
(surely it should be more famous than 
any other house in later Victorian lit- 
erature)—I made the acquaintance of 
men whose names are household words 
wherever books are published and 
read. Alas, I am far too little in Eng- 
land !—an average, perhaps, of a fort- 
night once a year—but, thanks mainly 
to Mr. Gosse—himself a delightful lit- 
erary centre, like a radiating sun—I 
have had the happiness of meeting al- 
most all the leading writers of my own 
time. To my book, “A Question of 
Taste” 1 owe a life-long friendship 
with Mrs. Edmund Gosse. Such, then, 
are some of the pleasures of | terature, 
and I count them among the chief re- 
wards that my work has brought me.” 

He has been féted and justly hon- 
ored in England and America. Aber- 
deen University made him an Hon. 
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LL.D., and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania an Hon. Litt.D. He has some 
amusing and interesting recollections of 
a visit he paid to the States in the hey- 
day of his success. As he was landing 
at New York, a reporter came up and 
enquired if he was Mr. Maarten Maar- 
tens. “I am not sure,” the novelist 
replied jokingly. “I feel as if I had 
suffered a sea-change.” The reporter, 
apparently not recognizing the quota- 
tion, duly announced in his paper that 
“Mr. Maartens said he had been dread- 
fully sea-sick.” Only once he declined 
to be interviewed; then the reporter 
went away and publishing an inter- 
view, nevertheless, avenged himself 
by describing Maarten Maartens as 
“short and fat, with eagle eyes, and 
long black hair falling over his shoul- 
ders.” After that he never evaded in- 
terviewers, and did his best to answer 
all their questions. What touched and 
pleased him especially was’ the 
thoughtful and exquisite hospitality 
of his many American hosts, who, in 
a hundred delicate little ways of com- 
plimenting him, complimented his na- 
tion also. He likes to think that in 
America they do not forget that a 
Dutch ship landed at New Amsterdam 
a week before the Mayflower put its 
passengers ashore in New England. 
As an example of this gracious 
welcoming—when Maarten Maartens’ 
eighteen-year old daughter was pres- 
ented at White House, President Roose- 
velt greeted her in Dutch with a 
Dutch nursery-rhyme: “Little, little 
creature, why come you to my Court?” 
and the evening’s entertainment con- 
sisted largely of Dutch songs by 
singers in Dutch costume. These are 
small matters, but as indications of 
the spirit that inspires them they are 
charmingly significant. 

In his native country Mynheer 
Van der Poorten-Schwartz has led a 
sort of double existence, has had a 
double personality that his com- 
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patriots have sometimes found rather 
confusing, so that he has felt, he says, 
as if he were a kind of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and did not know which 
was the worst of him. People who 
knew Mynheer Van der Poorten- 
Schwartz, the retiring country gentle- 
man, did not associate him then with 
Maarten Maartens, the famous novel- 
ist, who wrote in English the truest 
and the most memorable stories of 
Dutch life that have ever been writ- 
ten. Some, when they learned the 
truth, resented the fact that a fellow- 
Dutchman should write about them in 
a foreign tongue, and considered that, 
anyhow, whatever was written in such 
circumstances shouid be purely eulogis- 
tic. But this would have been to 
make the Dutchman something more 
or less than human, and it is their 
evident naturalness, their stark truth- 
fulness that gives Maarten Maartens’ 
books their compelling power. Fine 
novel as it is, “Her Memory” will not 
rank beside his great Dutch stories. 
His pictures of English and German 
people and scenery may be true 
enough, but he is always at his highest 
when his imagination is playing fa- 
miliarly under the sober skies, over 
the flat, mist-haunted, sombrely beau- 
tiful landscapes, among the humors, 
the business and pleasure, the stolidi- 
ties, the idiosyncrasies, the dour pas- 
sions and vices and homely virtues of 
his own people. He may use the lash of 
satire against the law and the lawyers, 
and, speaking from long and sad ex- 
perience, against the mumbo-jumbo of 
the medical profession (there is an 
edge of earnestness about his Mr. Bit- 
terbol’s “Medicine is quackery with a 
University stamp.”); some of his 
Dutch merchants may be sordid and 
unscrupulous in their pursuit of gain, 
and the national thriftiness and re- 
spect for social prestige may rub the 
bloom from some of his love-idylls; 
but on the other hand, he reveals to 
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you the finer qualities of his race, the 
quiet chivalry, the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice, the steady endurance, the courage 
in face of disaster, the acute, almost 
morbid moral sensitiveness that mani- 
fest themselves on occasion in the 
humblest and most ignorant Dutch- 
men as well as in the cultured and 
important. His insight into the com- 
plex psychology of such characters and 
his subtle skill in portraying them and 
in fashioning a story that shall bring 
their best and worst qualities into 
play are among the highest manifes- 
tations of his genius. He is an ob- 
server and a thinker, living outside the 
great movements of his generation but 
keenly interested in them all and dis- 
cussing them, expressing his thoughts 
of them, developing his whole sugges- 
tive philosophy of religion and politics, 
and of the dreams, hopes, beliefs and 
desires that make up human experi- 
ence through the medium of his 
dramatis persone. His stories have a 
Tolstoyan fulness and spaciousness of 
scheme and idea, but he writes them 
and paints his characters with a 
sharpness of light and shadow and a 
minute realism that are only compara- 
ble with the great Dutch painters in 
one art, and with Dostoievsky in an- 
other. Often his descriptions of home- 
stead and landscape are little prose 
poems, but the touch of poetry in 
them takes nothing frem their careful 
realism; every detail of a scene is 
etched in swiftly and sharply till, by 
some blinking lamp-light, or the magic 
lights of morning or of evening, the 
whole thing grows upon your vision 
into the finished picture, vividly and 
perfectly realized. 

Here is a casual sketch from “Jan 
Hunkum’s Money,” a grimly powerful 
story in “My Poor Relations”: 


“Outside in the darkness hung the 
gray November mist. The rustle of 
its unrelenting drip was everywhere. 
On the bare hedgerows, down the 
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scraggy trees, along the tattered eaves. 
In the darkness the shiny globules 
formed and fell incessantly, the pud- 
dles gleamed across the slippery road- 
way: amid the windless silence all 
things seemed to listen for the next 
pat, and the next. The air was raw 
and miserable.” 
And here a drawing on a larger can- 
vas of a typical old Dutch town: 
“The New Canal, like most of the 
eanals of the good old town of Over- 
stad, sleeps the sleep of dignified re- 
pose. Its sluggish waters dribble 
lazily round the doors of the cellars 
down below. You can hang over the 
iron railings and wonder whether they 
move. High up above them runs the 
street—no, the word is of all others 
most unsuitable—lies the street, on 
both sides of the deep-sunk line of 
gloomy water, a rough roadway of 
boulders, between two neat stripes of 
little bricks. The trees that border it 
are green and leafy; the grass that 
creeps across it is.also green and fresh. 
The tall houses, that rise up in strag- 
gling rows, nod quietly to each other. 
They are many-storied; the canal is 
narrow; the sky is gray. . . . Never, 
in that drowsy nook, forgotten of the 
nineteenth century, does a man go by 
who looks as if he had anything to do, 
or would be anxious to do it, if he 
had. In the early morning there will 
come a slight rustle in the stillness, 
because the milkman and the baker 
and the butcher go leisurely down the 
long line and climb up the tall stoops, 
and ring peals that frighten the sol- 
emn somnolence of the neighborhood, 
but that is only a ripple on its repose. 
. . . All the year round, the front 
doors are green, and the muslin cur- 
tains hang white and neat, as in a 
doll’s house, and the brass bell-handles 
sparkle like diamonds, and the gray 
stone stoops are polished till you 
could eat off them without disgust. 
And sometimes, on rare occasions, a 
ragged street-boy, lost out of the life 
of to-day, will come tearing down the 
middle of the road, across the grass- 
grown boulders, hoarsely shrieking, 
‘Extra telegrams!’ ‘Latest foreign 
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news!’ But nobody ever buys of him. 
Not on this canal.” 

I had intended quoting other of his 
word-pictures of Dutch scenery and 
quaint, bizarre village interiors; but 
I have no space for them now; more- 
over, these wonderful bits of descrip- 
tion would lose something of their ef- 
fectiveness if they were not read as 
the proper setting of his story and 
its people, when they cunningly help 
to envelop you in the feeling and at- 
mosphere of his country, and to a 
closer comprehension of certain brood- 
ing, phlegmatic, morbid tendencies in 
those who are reared in that stern 
environment. 

IV. 

Withal, Maarten Maartens emphat- 
ically declares that he dislikes writing 
novels. He confesses that this disin- 
clination has repeatedly kept him 
away from his desk, as it has kept 
him lately, for two years at a stretch. 
That he has many interests, and that 
he is for some while past broken in 
health may to some extent account for 
it; but he owns that even when he is 
working on a story he welcomes every 
interruption and is glad of any ex- 
euse to drop his pen. He has fre- 
quently announced his intention of 
writing no more; then one day an 
idea has taken him and forgetting his 
resolve he has gone back to his desk 
and somehow or other another novel 
has got itself done. I have no doubt 
in my own mind that now his pub- 
lishers have determined to issue this 
collected edition of his books he has 
accepted it for a sign and comfortably 
persuaded himself that his work really 
is finished, his last novel written, at 
last. But I have no doubt either, in 
my own mind, that the impulse which 
in spite of himself has from time to 
time moved him so potently before, 
will sooner or later move him again. 
I am not alone, at all events, in 
hoping that it will, nor should I be 
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alone in my regret if it did not. It is 
very well for him to protest: “Writing 
brings to all writers, I presume, some 
pleasure and much pain, and I am not 
foolish enough to imagine that any- 
body cares twopence whether I write 
again or no.” We have novelists in 
plenty and to spare, it is true, but we 
The Dookwan. 
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have not plenty like Maarten Maartens 
—he has his high and distinctive place 
in our literature and happens to be 
one of the very few that make up the 
short list of those that we cannot 
spare without being the poorer for 
it. 
A. St. John Adcock. 
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There is an old saying: A lion 
fears no bugs. The word bug orig- 
inally meant a ghost or goblin. In 
this sense it is frequently used by 
Shakespeare in his plays; and Spenser 
(“Faerie Queen,” Canto xii) writes of, 
“Bugs to fearen babes.” How the word 
became transferred to insects appears 
to be unknown. The old meaning sur- 
vives in “bugbear” and “bogey,” but, 
otherwise, fell into disuse when the 
word became current as an insect’s 
name. In this entomological sense it 
will be used here: but it is essential 
to define its meaning even more closely, 
for it is a word that is, more often 
than not, employed in a loose fashion. 
Among all classes in the United States 
of America, and to a lesser degree 
among the uneducated in this country, 
every insect, and any small creeping 
animal that looks like an insect, is a 
bug. Among entomologists the word is 
often applied to any insect which be- 
longs to the order Hemiptera. It is 
an order comprising about 20,000 dif- 
ferent species of land and water in- 
sects. They live by sucking the juices 
of plants and animals and are pro- 
vided with suitable mouths for the pur- 
pose. The true bugs form a sub-order 
called Heteroptera, and in this group 
there is a family, the Cimicide. To 
this family belongs the bed-bug and 
some twenty other closely allied in- 
sects. The Cimicide form a_ small 
group of half-parasitic hemipterous in- 
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sects widely spread over the surface 
of the globe. They are of extraordi- 
nary interest, but have been little 
studied by naturalists. The collections 
in the museums of Europe are gener- 
ally poor. Yet the reader will observe 
later on that most of the animals 
which are attacked by these bugs live 
in the immediate neighborhood of 
man. In the following pages the word 
bug will be confined to these twenty 
known species which form this small 
family. 

It will be best to begin with the genus 
Cimez. The human bed-bug is one of 
the most widely distributed and gen- 
erally detested insects in the world. 
Cimez lectularius has only lately been 
suspected of spreading disease; but 
evidence is now being collected which 
may show that relapsing fever, Orien- 
tal sore, leprosy and other dreadful 
maladies may be carried from man to 
man by bugs. The insect was well 
known to the Greeks and Romans. 
Aristotle refers to it as koris and Pliny 
as cimez. Linnzeus suspected that it 
was not a native of Europe, and there 
are reasons for believing that the in- 
sect reached the ancients, with many 
other accompaniments of civilization, 
from the East. There is some evidence 
that bugs did not reach Germany until 
the twelfth century, and that they 
were not introduced into England un- 
til somewhere about the year 1500. 
Thomas Moufet (d. 1604), who was 
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physician to the second earl of Pem- 
broke and an acute observer of insect 
life, fixes, with wonderful exactitude; 
the year when bugs reached London as 
1503, and mentions two ladies who, 
discovering for the first time the bites 
on their bodies, were terrified by the 
suspicion that they were plague spots. 
Other persons, with natural desire 
to introduce the odium theologicum, 
charged the Protestant or Huguenot 
refugees from France with having 
brought them across the Channel. 
Though bugs show an aptitude for fol- 
lowing man on his migrations there are 
still outlying spots in North Europe 
and South America which the common 
bed-bug has not yet reached. They are 
nocturnal insects. 

Like all other hemipterous insects, 
bugs have highly developed mouth- 
parts for piercing and sucking. Be 
neath the head is a proboscis called the 
rostrum. It is a stoutish grooved beak 
which, when not in use, can be folded 
back against the chest, and is com- 
posed out of those appendages of the 
mouth which, in other insects, are 
known, technically, as the labium and 
two labial palpi. Within the groove 
are two pairs of sharp fine stylets 
which work to and fro and are, tech- 
nically, the bug’s maxille and mandi- 
bles. All the members of the present 
family are blood-suckers and, having 
pierced the skin of their host, blood 
is drawn up through the groove into 
the parasite’s mouth. The insect’s 
salivary glands are highly developed ; 
there are three pairs, of which the 
largest are contained in the abdomen; 
ducts conduct the saliva to the mouth. 
It is an odorless but strongly alkaline 
and poisonous secretion which flows 
down the stylets into the wound and 
causes the red blotches and swellings 
on the victim’s skin. It may benefit 
the blood-sucker by dilating the capil- 
laries and so causing a flow of blood 
to the spot. The body of a bug, like 
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that of all other insects, is composed 
of a number of segments joined to- 
gether. There is a head, with tolerably 
large compound and faceted eyes at the 
side, and a pair of slender four-jointed 
antenne in front. The thorax, which 
bears the six slender legs, comes next, 
and behind the waist is a large circu- 
lar but strangely flattened abdomen 
which is composed of ten segments, 
one placed behind the other. This flat- 
tened and compressed body is not un- 
common among other parasitic insects 
and serves the bug well; for it is enabled 
to hide in the cracks of walls, floors, 
furniture and other secure retreats. 

Though possessed of rudimentary 
wings, which look like little pads on 
the back of the adult, this insect can- 
not fly; nor do its legs, which are 
slender and ail of the same type, en- 
able it to jump. But it may possibly 
be attracted by the smell of man, and 
when other means fail it is said some- 
times to climb to the ceiling and drop . 
on his bed. In color, bugs are a ruddy 
brown and their bodies are more or 
less plentifully provided with hairs or 
bristles arranged in definite system and 
characteristic of the different species. 
It has lately been pointed out that 
these bristles of the bug family are of 
four quite distinct types which are as- 
sociated with different parts of the in- 
sects’ bodies. First, there is a plain 
simple bristle tapering and pointed. 
Secondly, there is a bristle which also 
tapers but is abruptly cut off and 
toothed at the end. Thirdly, there is 
a relatively thick and cylindrical bris- 
tle with distinct ridges at the side 4nd 
an obtuse apex shaped like a funnel 
with teeth round the edge. And lastly, 
there is the fourth type which is 
curved like a scimitar, the convex side 
being toothed and the apex wide and 
blunt. 

Any account of the form and anat- 
omy of a bug would be very imperfect 
if it did not point out a peculiarity 
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which is especially striking among 
these insects. In the group to which 
the bed-bug belongs along with about a 
dozen other species, the body of the 
male insect is strongly unsymmetrical. 
The eighth abdominal segment (of the 
male only) is distorted on to one side 
and the pair of horny plates (scle- 
rites), which form it, are both unequal 
as regards their right and left halves. 
This peculiarity, which would require 
minute knowledge of technical terms 
to explain in detail, is connected with 
the organs of reproduction. In the sec- 
ond group, with about half a dozen 
species, which are all parasitic on bats, 
the eighth segment of the male is very 
nearly symmetrical. 

The female insect lays her eggs 
three or four times a year. They are 
white with a projecting rim round the 
edge at one end. From ten to fifty 
may be laid at a time, and they are 
put in crevices. They hatch in a week 
or more, and the young bug, though 
very small and yellowish in color, is 
similar in structure to and an almost 
exact counterpart of its parents. It 
passes through no perceptible meta- 
morphosis and sucks blood as soon as 
itcan. Whether the larval bug, if it may 
so be called, can feed on food other 
than blood appears to be unknown. It 
moults its skin four or five times in the 
course of its growth, and after the 
last moult the little wing-pads become 
visible. This is the chief change from 
larval to mature insect. The whole de- 
velopment to maturity takes about 
three months. All observers are agreed 
that the larvee can live for weeks with- 
out food. The adults are even more 
tenacious of life and they bear hunger 
and cold with equanimity. It is said 
that they have been found in the bed- 
hangings of rooms that have been un- 
occupied for six years. After that long 
fast it is not surprising to learn that 
they were as white as paper and ter- 
ribly thin. 
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Nomadic tribes are said to be free 
from the persecutions of bed-bugs, 
They are insects which love old and 
solid dwellings, furnished with wooden 
bedsteads, genuine bits of ancient 
furniture, curtains, tapestry, wall- 
hangings, and other curios which make 
bedrooms dirty or, as the bugs think, 
comfortable. They migrate freely from 
house to house, in towns, across roofs 
and along gutters. When they are 
numerous, houses have been rendered 
uninhabitable. Modern houses are 
sometimes invaded in a mysterious 
fashien and, when they are the houses 
of the rich, charges of having intro- 
duced them, are frequently levelled 
against innocent workmen or harmless 
bats. It is, however, more than proba- 
ble that they were imported in the 
cracks of some priceless piece of an- 
tique woodwork, a Jacobean bedstead, 
a Sheraton wardrobe, or Italian cinque- 
cento chest of drawers. 

Most members of the bug family are 
provided with scent glands which 
secrete a nauseous smelling liquid. It 
is a colorless fluid, very acid, and con- 
tains a volatile oil which floats on 
water. A drop in one’s eye causes vio- 
lent irritation and tears. The liquid is 
stored in two minute bladders which 
open by pores between the insertion of 
the second and third pairs of legs. 
When bugs are pinched with tweezers 
or frightened a small drop exudes and 
the smell intensifies. It is worse when 
the insects are stimulated by the in- 
creased vitality of summer. The dis- 
charge is voluntary and doubtless a 
protection against many enemies. Yet 
the bed-bug and others of the family 
are preyed on by larger bugs which 
are closely related and in the nature 
of cannibals. These hunt them down 
and suck them dry. 

Bugs, although so different in gen- 
eral appearance from lice, are related 
to them. In structure, habits and af- 
finities they are quite distinct from 
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fleas. They both have thirst for man’s 
blood, but nothing else in common. The 
flea is a bold, clean, active, dashing 
cavalier. The bug is a crawling, noc- 
turnal, foul-smelling assassin. The flea 
has a laterally compressed body, sim- 
ple eyes, no traces of wings, and 
passes through complete metamorpho- 
sis in the course of its life. In all 
these respects the bug may be con- 
trasted. 

A parasite, so closely resembling our 
human bed-bug as to be almost indis- 
tinguishable, has been found on bats in 
England. Some entomologists main- 
tain that the same species is parasitic 
on bats and on mankind; others 
would distinguish the bat’s parasite 
under the name of C. vespertilionis. 
For the moment the question must re- 
main unsettled. The human bug has 
been found infesting the nests and 
houses of domestic fowls and pigeons. 
Once it has been taken from a dor- 
mouse, but this must be regarded as 
a chance occurrence. 

The species of bug which has been 
dealt with so far is an insect of world- 
wide distribution and essentially a fol- 
lower and parasite of humanity. In 
the tropics mankind is also exposed to 
the bites of another species named C. 
hemiptera. This tropical bug is com- 
mon in dwellings and also turns its at- 
tention to domestic fowls. In India it 
has been found on one of the swallow 
tribe. On rare occasions it has been 
discovered among the parasites of 
tropical bats. 

Pigeons have bugs peculiar to them- 
selves, which are sometimes found in 
vast numbers in pigeon-lofts. C. col- 
umbarius is a small insect and appears 
to be confined to the Western side of 
the old world. It has, so far, only 
been found in France, Holland and 
England. It is exceedingly abundant 
in some parts of France and so vora- 
cious that young pigeons are some- 
times attacked and left dead from loss 





of blood. The pigeon-bug of the East- 
ern side of the old world (C. peristere) 
is another insect. But like the West- 
ern form it is closely allied to the bed- 
bug and chiefly distinguishable by the 
size of its eyes, the shape of the an- 
tennz and the length of its hairs. It 
has, so far, only been found at Simla, 
where it seems to be common in 
pigeon-houses. It may, later perhaps, 
be found extending all through India 
into Certral Asia. Eighty specimens 
were sent home by Mr. Dodsworth in 
1911, and they are of a_ brownish 
orange color which, if not due to ac- 
cident or youth, is very characteristic. 
Both these parasites have up to the 
present day only been found in the 
company of domestic pigeons; and it 
would be a matter of great interest 
to ascertain whether the nests of the 
rock-dove, from which it is believed 
that all domestic varieties are de- 
scended, harbor similar or different 
forms of these insects. Domestic 
pigeons often share their lofts with 
bats and may well have derived their 
bugs from these fellow lodgers. 

Yet there are species of Cimex which 
are essentially parasites of bats. The 
European bat-bug (C. pépistrelli) was 
discovered and described in 1839 by 
Jenyns, an English entomologist. It 
was on the small common bat or 
Pipistrelle that he found it. Later 
coliectors have also obtained speci- 
mens on the Noctule and Serotine bats. 
It has been recorded from bats in Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany, Switzerland 
and Russia and appears to be a West- 
ern palearctic form. In museum col- 
lections it is a rarity, not perhaps be- 
cause it is actually so scarce but be- 
cause the parasites of bats are difficult 
to obtain. The American bat-bug (C. 
pilosellus) is again distinguishable and 
is generally distributed through Can- 
ada and the United States. As its 
name implies it is an unusually hairy 
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Three great rarities remain to be 
mentioned before the list of known 
species, which belong to the genus 
Cimez, is completed. C. feda is only 
known from one broken specimen in 
the Stockholm Museum. In the mu- 
seum at Budapesth there is a unique 
specimen (C. dissimilis) which was 
caught on the wall of a house in Hun- 
gary. It presumably came from the 
bats which lived in the roof and, since 
it is so unfamiliar, it probably does 
not attack mankind. The third rarity 
(C. improvisus) about whose mode of 
life nothing has been ascertained up 
to the present, is known from two 
specimens in the collections at Vienna 
and Budapesth respectively. It is a 
small insect, perhaps the parasite of 
some small mammal or bird, for both 
specimens were swept up from the 
grass in the nets of beetle-collectors. 

Most persons are perhaps aware that 
the nests of house-martins are infested 
with bugs, but the minute investigation 
of their habits has not been easy. 
Those whose houses are favored by 
the presence of swallows and martins 
are generally reluctant to have the 
birds molested, and there is an almost 
universal superstition against destroy- 
ing their nests. In Europe and in 
North Africa the parasite of the mar- 
tin (named Mciacus hirundinis) is 
plentiful; as many as 200 of these in- 
sects have been taken from a single 
nest. Cases are on record where fully 
fledged young birds have been found 
so completely robbed of their blood as 
to be too weak to move. The same 
bug has occasionally been found on 
sparrows which have the well-known 
objectionable habit of usurping the old 
hests of house-martins and holding 
them against the rightful owners. 
This bug has once, on the Continent, 
been found in the nest of the Little 
Owl. As it is well established that 
many raptorial animals take on to 
themselves the parasites of their prey, 
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one may suppose that the owl had 
been feeding her brood on swallows. 
It has also, occasionally, been taken 
from the nest of sand-martins, and, as 
these members of the swallow tribe 
breed in deep burrows far from houses, 
it is difficult to conjecture how the bug 
got there. It may have been trans- 
ferred to the sand-martins at the sea- 
son of migration when the swallow 
tribes flock together. The same insect 
is abundant in the nests of the swifts 
which breed in the tower of Strass- 
burg Cathedral. It has, on a few oc- 
ecasions, been found clinging to birds 
which were killed on migration. The 
majority, however, remain behind in 
the deserted martin’s nests where they 
may be found in late September in all 
stages of development. Early in April 
they are still there but thin, hungry, 
and expectant. Months of cold and 
famine have been endured with sur- 
prising fortitude: but the retyrn of 
their warm-hearted feathered hosts 
must be very welcome. The reader 
may wonder why insect-eating birds 
should tolerate these pests, which must 
trouble them horribly. Perhaps the 
nauseous scent glands act as a protec- 
tion. This insect is a bird-parasite of 
the Old World only. Another species 
(@. vicarius) is found in the nests of 
swallows or martins in North America. 
Under the bark of trees in Chili a 
peculiar bug (Bertilia valdiviana) has 
been found. Very little is known of 
its habits though it was described as 
long ago as 1865. 

We pass now to a very peculiar and 
interesting group or sub-family of bugs 
which are found on bats in tropical 
countries. Several of them have only 
quite recently been discovered. One of 
the strangest points about certain 
members of the group is the structure 
of their legs. As every one knows, the 
legs of an insect consist of a number 
of jointed segments. The horny out- 
side which forms an external skeleton 
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contain the muscles which move the 
legs. In a typical insect the segments 
which compose the leg (excluding the 
small tarsal joints in the foot) are 
four in number. The last of these, 
nearest the foot, which is named the 
tibia, is usually comparatively long 
and slender. It may be roughly com- 
pared to our shin-bone. Now in some 
of these tropical bat-bugs there is a 
pseudo-joint in the tibia, the effect of 
which is to give more flexibility to the 
leg without introducing an extra ar- 
ticulation. In these insects we find a 
type of bug most highly specialized 
for a parasitic life, and they are as a 
rule taken from the bodies of the bats. 
In the genus Cacodmus there is no 
pseudo-joint in any of the tibix. In 
the genus Aphrania there is a pseudo- 
joint in the tibiwe of the hind legs and 
traces of one beginning in the tibize of 
the middle pair of legs. Lastly, in the 
genus Lowraspis we find the last stage 
of development with pseudo-joints in 
all three pairs of legs. These half- 
articulations are unknown among in- 
sects with the exceptions of two 
groups (Polyctenide and Nycteribide), 
and both of these are composed of the 
parasites of bats. The former are 
hemipterous insects remotely related to 
bugs. The latter are wingless flies be- 
longing to a totally different order of 
insects. They cling with spider-like 
legs to the bat’s fur. The pseudo- 
jointed leg is therefore an instance of 
an adaptation separately evolved in 
three separate groups of insects which 
lead similar lives. 

One of these rare bat-bugs (Cacod- 
mus villosus) is found in Natal, the 
Transvaal and Nyassaland. A second 
(C. ignotus), also probably African, 
closely allied to it but densely covered 
with rather iong hairs, is an enormous 
insect twelve millimetres long. The 
only known specimen was found on a 
bat preserved in a jar of spirits in the 
Natural History Museum. A third (C. 
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indicus) is found on Indian bats. 
From Basutoland another insect (Aph- 
rania barys), about which little is 
known, has been brought back. In the 
Sudan and Uganda bats are infested 
with a dark brown bug (Lovaspis 
mirandus) of which the first examples 
were taken in 1911, from a house near 
Mombasa, by Mr. Jackson, Governor of 
Uganda. From the bat caves of Java 
comes another bug (L. seminitens). 
Lastly to complete the catalogue of 
known species there is an American 
bug (Hematosiphon inodora) which 
occupies an isolated place in a sub- 
family and genus by itself. It has a 
very long rostrum, enters human 
dwellings, but for the most part is a 
parasite of fowls. Its range extends 
from the Southern United States to 
Mexico and the Central American re- 
publics. Since the domestic fowl is a 
bird that was introduced into the New 
World it cannot be the original host, 
and there is great likelihood that the 
imported domestic fowls received their 
parasite from the native bats. 

This brings us to the consideration 
of two problems. First, since all para- 
sites are clearly descended from non- 
parasitic ancestors, how did bugs de- 
velop their parasitic habits? Secondly, 
what animals were their first hosts? 
As to the first, one can almost see al- 
lied insects in a state of transition. 
They are normally feeders on vegetable 
juices but only need the opportunity 
to become suckers of animal blood. In 
an allied family there is a field-bug 
(Lyctocoris campestris) which is often 
found under the stacks in the corn- 
fields of the Continent. With the 
straw it gets carried accidentally in- 
to barns and stables. Here, amid 
changed surroundings, it bites and 
sucks the blood of horses and cows. It 
has penetrated into the dwellings of 
man. Where straw is used as thatch 
it has been found in the nests of the 
swallow family. So we trace all the 
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steps by which opportunity makes par- 
asites. As to the second question the 
reader cannot have failed to notice the 
obvious connection that exists between 
the Cimicide and bats. Out of the 
twenty species in the family twelve 
are essentially bat-parasites. Bats are 
their true hosts, and of the remaining 
eight, several more have occasionally 
been found on bats. In many parts of 
The National Review. 
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the world bats are found in neglected 
attics and under the roofs of human 
dwellings. Here they are brought in- 
to proximity, not only with mankind, 
but with pigeons in pigeon-lofts and 
swallows which nest under the eaves. 
The inference is almost irresistible that 
all the members of this noteworthy 
family of insects were originally 
parasites of bats. 
Harold Russell. 
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I. 

At first sight it might not be sup- 
posed that our humdrummy and highly 
respectable street would ever prove the 
theatre of egregious comedy. Tears, 
alas! water every footpath plentifully 
as municipal carts lay the dust alike 
in Belgravia and Whitechapel. Rarer 
far is the mirth evoked by wholly un- 
imaginable topsyturvydom and breath- 
catching contrarieties. 

Even less probable would it seem that 
laughter, holding both its sides, could 
possibly have anything to do with a 
great step in the moral evolution of 
humanity—one of those forward but 
slowly developed movements that make 
an epoch. But I will forgo disserta- 
tions and let my narrative speak for 
itsel?. 

Three figures would occasionally go 
in and out of a house on the opposite 
side of the street, two of whom be- 
longed as completely to mid-Victorian 
types as gipsy-criers of “Ornaments for 
your fire-stove” and Jewish purchasers 
of “Old clo’,” and as completely have 
disappeared. 

The first was an old Methodist minis- 
ter—no lay-preacher, but the pastor of 
some chapel. So much his habiliments 
betokened, for although aspiring out- 
siders occasionally nowadays hold forth 
from a Free Church pulpit and in con- 
Sequence wear the coveted square-cut 
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frock-coat, lappet-less waistcoat and 
white choker, the disguise remains 
transparent. The Reverend Jethro 
Poddimore proclaimed his calling not 
only by smugness in dress, but by look, 
carriage, and speech. He wore the tra- 
ditional aspect of persecution glori- 
ously overcome; and mild, dignified, 
modest, he was just a trifle self-con- 
scious and sanctimonious. 

The counterpart of my mid-Victorian 
minister is not to be found in Ed- 
wardian or Georgian days. Free 
Churchmen indeed have long since sub- 
stituted the words “church” and 
“clergyman” for “chapel” and “minis- 
ter.” As far as the exterior goes their 
spiritual heads are no longer distin- 
guishable from High Church incum- 
bents, and only the Calvinistic Bethel 
is musicless on Sundays and undecked 
with flowers at grand ceremonials. 

The other and equally obsolete figure 
was that of a girl about seventeen, 
who, bareheaded, would run to meet 
the pair and affectionately take the old 
man’s arm. This was Letitia, younger 
daughter of a widow of good family 
living like many another upon noth- 
ing. Why gentlewomen in straitened 
circumstances should always be of 
good family I know not, but so it is— 
at least so advertising columns tell 
us. Our neighbor made ends meet, or 
tried to do so, by receiving, not “City 
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gents” on half terms, but one or two 
elderly gentlemen requiring home com- 
forts and cheerful society. So her ad- 
vertisement ran, whilst her daughters, 
slender although their attainments, 
taught the young idea to shoot. Of 
course both elderly gentleman and the 
young ideas must be of good family 
also. The sisters came a generation 
after Miss Austen’s heroines, who may 
be said to have had no education at 
all, and a generation too soon for their 
coevals of Girton and Newnham, who 
perhaps run the risk of being stulti- 
fied by cramming. Nurtured upon 
Mrs. Markham, “Mangnall’s Questions,” 
and other equally artless teachers, 
their linguistic attainments confined to 
Ollendorff’s French exercises, their mu- 
sic to Weber’s Last Waltz and “La 
Pluie de Perles,” both girls were in re- 
quest, and Letitia filled a really ex- 
alted post. She daily taught the three 
R’s, Watts’s Hymns, and expounded 
“Evenings at Home” to the little boys 
and girls of no less a personality than 
a learned barrister. Such a position 
was more especially due to the young 
governess’s character and bearing. In 
her case, pure English, clear enuncia- 
tion, restrained yet perfectly easy 
manners, and a capacity for gentle 
command more than made up for 
academic deficiencies. In those days, 
damsels of Letitia’s age were not in 
_the habit of running round the world 
unchaperoned, and had few opportuni- 
ties of what is called seeing it, but 
even the quietest and least pretentious 
could be entirely self-possessed and 
equal to any emergency. 

Without being exactly pretty, Leti- 
tia’s appearance was very attractive. 
Alas! not infrequently, as she _ re- 
turned home on dark foggy winter af- 
ternoons, she would be called upon for 
a display of spirit and withering scorn 
that had sent away liers-in-wait like 
whipped curs. Such encounters the 


girl would keep from her mother, 
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knowing well how necessary were her 
earnings. The opulent barrister, her 
employer, a self-made man, knew how 
tou appraise his little governess’s en- 
dowments. So much for preliminaries. 
Now for the happenings of a certain 
Midsummer evening in our quiet un- 
modish street. 

We knew the Godfreys, occasionally 
taking tea or supper at each other’s 
houses, and Letitia was an especial fa- 
vorite. 

One afternoon, just as we had risen 
from our early dinner-table, Mrs. God- 
frey’s maid-of-all-work ran across the 
street and tossed to her friend Louisa 
a three-cornered note addressed to our- 
selves. 

It was from Letitia, and ran as fol- 
lows: 

“Mamma hopes that you will come 
to tea this afternoon and hear all 
about it.” 

That italicized “all about it”! What 
on earth could the words refer to? 
And what could our reply be but a 
hastily despatched acceptance? 

“I will also ask Louisa to call at 
Miss Kilcrankie’s and beg the loan of 
the Times,” exclaimed the housewife. 
“We will look at the ‘Next of Kin 
Wanted’ and at the list of Wiils.” 

“An element of publicity must come 
in,” I sapiently replied. “Were Mrs. 
Godfrey about to marry again—there 
is no telling—or if that handsome An- 
tonia were proposed to by her pupil’s 
rich bachelor uncle, the whole street 
would have heard the news five min- 
utes after.” 

Miss Kilcrankie was a_ well-to-do, 
middle-aged Scottish lady of whom I 
shall have something to tell upon an- 
other occasion. The Times was 
obligingly forthcoming and breathlessly 
scanned. There were next of kin 
wanted on the front page and a list 
of happy legatees on the other, but no 
mention of Godfrey or Sinclair, our 
neighbor’s maiden name. We _ con- 

















cluded that, despite the odds against 
such lapfuls of luck, either the widow 
was on the point of re-entering wed- 
lock, or Antonia or the somewhat sen- 
timental but universally petted and 
more taking Letitia were about, in old- 
fashioned parlance, to make a good 
match. 

Carefully arraying ourselves in Sun- 
day guise, straw bonnets trimmed re- 
spectively with pink and primrose rib- 
bon, black silk visites as mantles were 
then called, well whaleboned muslin 
gowns, precisely at five minutes to five 
we crossed the street. 


Il. 

Two beaming faces nedded to us 
from the drawingtoom window, the 
very last suggestive of events public 
or private. Before Letitia had fairly 
let us in, the old minister and his wife 
were on the door-sill, both overflowing 
with that effusive and yet sincere af- 
fectionateness characterizing their fel- 
low-worshippers. From one point of 
view we were aliens, far removed from 
certain niceties of creed and ceremonial 
held by themselves so dear; did we not 
remain sisters all the same—sheep 
astray it might be, but of the universal 
God-created fold? The brimming cup 
of lovingkindness must perforce over- 
flow. 

Mrs. Poddimore exactly matched her 
husband in appearance and bearing. 
The pair recalled two volumes, simi- 
larly printed, bound, dated, and deal- 
ing precisely with the same subject. 
She wore a white muslin lace-bordered 
kerchief neatly fastened by a large 
brooch containing the minister’s por- 
trait in miniature, and a black silk 
gown, and her silvery ringlets were 
surmounted by a white cap with lav- 
ender ribbons. 

Our hostess, Mrs. Godfrey, alike in 
age, looks, and dress, very much re- 
sembled her friend, but such likeness 
was superficial. A cardinal point dis- 
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tinguished them, the one being a 
Churchwoman born and bred, the 
other having sucked in Methodism with 
mother’s milk. 

Letitia made up the party. Her 
handsome, somewhat sulky sister had 
just gone off to Margate with her em- 
ployers and pupils. 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Mrs. Godfrey 
fussily, as we sat down to tea in the 
little parlor downstairs. “How sorry 
I am, dear Mrs. Poddimore, that I can- 
not put before you some Suffolk ham, 
new laid eggs, and cream-cheese. But 
those country hampers are things of 
the past. My brother-in-law who 
farmed three hundred acres near Bury 
St. Edmunds gave up the occupation 
five years ago and is now in the arti- 
ficial manure business, vulgarly called 
the muck trade. Of course if I wanted 
it, he would willingly send me a bag 
of coprolites or guano for the garden, 
but there would be the expense of car- 
riage, and one can’t grow cabbages on 
account of the look of the thing.” 

“I do assure you, dear Mrs. God- 
frey,” answered the other old lady, 
glancing round at the generously fur- 
nished table, “had it not seemed like 
taking too much upon myself I should 
have sent word by Miss Letitia that 
we could only partake of tea and 
bread and butter—sparsely spread. To 
tell you the truth, whenever we stay 
with my daughter, both Jethro and 
myself suffer so much from repletion! 
And now it will of course be worse 
than ever——” 

“Let us thank the Great Dispenser of 
all mercies before sitting down to our 
friend’s too plenteous fare,” inter- 
rupted her husband. Taking the hint, 
we rose whilst he improvised a short 
grace. 

“Why worse than ever, Mrs. Poddi- 
more?” I asked, having discreetly con- 
cealed a smile. That word “repletion” 
had no little tickled my fancy. 
“What, Miss Matty,” broke in the 
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minister, raising his hand with well- 
affected contumely, “you who wield 
the pen, do not read that folio in four 
sheets as wrote my favorite bard? 
You have not seen the great news in 
to-day’s Times? You are really in ig- 
norance that——” 

The dutifullest of wives, Mrs. Poddi- 
more here could not for the life of her 
help snatching the words from her hus- 
band’s mouth: 

“That our beloved son-in-law is 
raised to the dignity of Judge of the 
Queen’s Bench. My daughter is now 
Lady Robinson——” she _ got out, 
flushed and almost trembling with 
emotion. 

“Nay, Arabella, dwell upon 
worldly honors and the increased pros- 
perity of our nearest and dearest at 
such a moment. Put away from thy 
mind all personal jubilation and carnal 
thoughts. Think rather, of what this 
nomination means.” 

The preacher, carried away by trans- 
port, now forgot that he was not in 
the pulpit. With a great effort con- 
trolling himself, he added solemnly: 

“For the first time in our history, a 
Methodist has been called to sit upon 
the throne of British Themis. At last 
—let us humbly thank God that we 
have lived to see this blessed day—a 
great lawyer of stainless reputation 
and shining talents, like our son-in- 
- law, is no longer debarred from the 
administration of justice in his native 
country because he worships God in 
a lowly Bethel instead of in a cathe- 
dral or church.” 

“Amen,” exclaimed Mrs. Poddimore, 
and one and all-echoed the word. Then 
we took our places. Here, then, was 
Letitia’s wonderful news, and now in- 
deed we should “learn all about it!” 
After that thrill of mixed personal 
and exoteric feeling, the garrulousness 
of the dear little mother-in-law came 
as a positive relief. 

“Of course we knew of the great 


not 
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tidings before it got noised on the 
house-tops,” she began, “and the very 
first thing I thought of this morning 
was Martha’s title. To think—only 
just one little bit more of buttered 
toast, dear Mrs. Godfrey; I shall 
cruelly suffer for it, I know—to think 
that a daughter of mine should attain 
the dignity of a title, become Lady 
Robinson, my lady, her ladyship! I 
kept repeating the words to myself as 
I laced my stays, and—just to accus- 
tom the maids to their new duties—I 
rang the housemaid’s bell, a thing I 
never do in my daughter’s house—and 
asked Jane if her ladyship had come 
down yet——” 

“My dear, my dear,” broke in the 
minister. “Must §—again to cite my 
beloved poet—‘crack the satiric thong’? 
Is our son-in-law’s new and richly de- 
served honor to become a thorn in the 
flesh, a hindrance to the working-out 
of your salvation? Let us rejoice in 
the slowly accorded justice of man, not 
in the baubles attached.to worldly 
honors.” 

“Really, Jethro,” Mrs. Poddimore re- 
plied, a little huffed at being lectured 
before company, “as you know, nv one 
likes better to hear sweet truth from 
your lips on Sundays and in the pul- 
pit, but over tea and buttered toast, 
and with these cheerful young ladies 
present, out of the fulness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. Miss Letitia here, 
and I daresay Miss Matty too, al- 
though she is of a serious turn and 
writes books, will like to hear about 
our dear Martha’s preparations for go- 
ing. to Court. She is to be presented 
to the Queen, my dears, at the very 
next Drawing-room, just three weeks 
and two days from to-day, and is hav- 
ing her Court dress and train made by 
the great Madame Roget de la Tour, 
of Wigmore Street, and everything 
else to match at the French linggery, 
as they call it, in the Lowther Arcade, 
all to be of the very latest mode and 
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costliest description—the Judge wishes 
no expense to be spared: think of it, 
everything in the way of undercloth- 
ing to match of finest lawn and Valen- 
ciennes lace, down to her very shift.” 

The terrible vocable having dropped 
unawares from the little old lady’s lips, 
she would have given five pounds— 
could she have afforded the sum—to 
recall it. For a whole minute we were 
all paralyzed by the shock. Mrs. God- 
frey’s lined, yet delicate pink-and-white 
cheeks reddened. Mr. Poddimore pulled 
out his handkerchief and affected a 
sneeze, myself and companion vainly 
pretended to look as if we were stone- 
deaf. Only Letitia retained presence 
of mind. Jumping from her seat, she 
seized the plated centre-piece and 
handed it round, saying— 

“Why, Mamma, we are forgetting the 
cake!” 

Her artless device cleared the air. 
Timidly glancing round and finding us 
all as grave as judges, Mrs. Poddimore 
accepted a piece, saying— 

“I ought not to indulge, my dear, 
considering the consequences, but 
what with these events and the 
changes they portend, I do what I 
wouldn’t do and say what I shouldn't 
say. The world seems just topsyturvy 
to me!” 

“So it appears, my poor Arabella,” 
put in the minister, but more with a 
voice of sorrow than of anger. 


III. 

The Field of the Cloth of Gold did 
not figure more dazzlingly in contem- 
porary annals than a certain gala day 
in our street just upon two generations 
ago. 

Let me begin at the very beginning. 

The June morning dawned magnifi- 
cently, as befitted so august an occa- 
sion. Hardly had the last lingering 
Star with lessening ray disappeared, 
than roseate tints played above the 
eastern sky, and a soft golden efful- 
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gence spread throughout the are of 
heaven. 

Then, one by one, came harbingers, 
of the work-a-day world. Slowly and 
deliberately, as police quitting patrol, 
a legion of cats stole down the house- 
roofs, each awaiting his especial milk- 
man. The far-away rumble of market 
carts gradually died away. The first 
chimney set a-smoking was immedi- 
ately followed by all its neighbors. No 
sooner was one shop shutter taken 
down in any street than as if by magic 
from end to end every window lay 
open. And no sooner did one maid 
proceed to shake her mats and sweep 
down the front steps than out popped 
a score of heads and brooms. So does 
habit turn the clock into a superfluity ! 

Before the daily aroma of eggs and 
bacon had been carried away by the 
breeze, and the resounding rat-tat-tat 
of the letter-carrier had ceased, every 
soul was alert and every tongue was 
wagging. At what hour precisely was 
the grand sight to take place? Who 
would be invited to behold? At which 
end of the street would the public 
entry be made? And so on and so on. 

Our City man had just put on his 
first boot—for once the admirable 
Louisa had kept him waiting over her 
polishing—when across the street ran 
Letitia. Butting into the little break- 
fast-room in the basement, and “all of 
a puff” as Louisa expressed it, she held 
out a bit of paper. 

“Mamma sends her love——” 

“Louisa, Louisa, my second boot! 
Excuse me, Miss Letitia, but my time 
is up——” 

The good girl, who, with arms 
akimbo, was waiting, mouth agape, for 
the latest news, now dashed into the 
kitchen, gave her employer’s second 
boot one desperate burnish and tri- 
umphantly re-appeared. 

“There, sir,” she said. “Better to- 
morrow, but we don’t live such times 
every day.” 
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“If we did, you would have to black 
my boots after supper, and I should 
have to sleep in them for safety,” was 
the good-natured reply, and with a bow 
to the visitor off he ran. 

“Mamma’s love and would you, ladies, 
look over this list of invitations,” con- 
tinued Letitia. “Mamma is so anxious 
to give all our neighbors a treat, and 
at the same time so afraid of vexing 
the Judge and Lady Robinson.” 

“Would it not be better to consult 
Mr. and Mrs. Poddimore?” we sug- 
gested. 

“But I shall not be seeing them be- 
forehand. Tommie, Julia, and little 
Betty are to have a holiday, and watch 
their mamma and the grand folks drive 
to the Drawing-room from a window, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Poddimore will be 
picked up by Lady Robinson on her 
way here.” 

We decided to go back with the mes- 
senger and talk matters over. 

Mrs. Godfrey we found in a state of 
delicious excitation. I have hinted at 
the similarity yet marked divergence 
of our two elderly ladies, the one a 
strict Methodist, the other a tolerably 
punctual church-goer. Both were of 
benignant, indeed of almost apostolic, 
aspect; both would pleasantly rumi- 
nate aloud from sunrise till sunset on 
the longest day of the year, could they 
obtain a listener. Both were unselfish- 
-hess personified, yet certain subtleties 
divided them. Despite Mrs. Poddi- 
more’s delight in. her daughter’s eleva- 
tion, a feeling doubtless prayed against, 
her chief interest in humanity gener- 
ally was concerned in its spiritual wel- 
fare, its lot in another world. Mrs. 
Godfrey, poor soul, having throughout 
both married life and widowhood 
lived from hand to mouth, concen- 
trated her attention upon other folk’s 
mundane affairs and her own. Whilst 
Mrs. Poddimore rejoiced that Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss So-and-so were, as she 
styled them, “children of the King- 
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dom”; to the other, their facility in 
making ends meet here below seemed 
a matter of Christian thankfulness and 
humbly confessed envy. 

“To think, dear Mrs. Bevan, to 
think, dear Miss Matty,” she began, 
“that I should ever entertain a Judge 
of the Queen’s Bench and a titled lady 
from the Drawing-room! And to you 
two I may say in confidence, this af- 
fair has taken a wagon-load off my 
mind. My landlord’s collector, a very 
vulgar man (with a wife vulgarer 
still) will be so puffed up by my invi- 
tation that I shall hear no more of 
arrears——” 

“Mamma!” remonstrated Letitia, col- 
oring with mortification. “invite Mr. 
and Mrs. Noakes? Impossible. And 
the rent is always paid.” 

“In the long run, of course—every- 
thing is paid in the long run,” Mrs. 
Godfrey gabbled on. “But why should 
we not give others a little pleasure, es- 
pecially when it costs nothing, and 
serves a useful purpose? Mr. and Mrs. 
Noakes would be seated at the back, 
and Lady Robinson would only have 
to shake hands with them, just as Her 
Majesty has to have her hand kissed 
by Tom, Dick, and Harry. I come of 
a good family myself,” she added, 
turning to ourselves, “and my late 
husband, as you know, was a direct 
descendant of Godfrey de Bouillon, 
the first King of Jerusalem—one name, 
you see, in those days did duty for both 
Christian and surname. But I have to 
take people as I find them—necessity 
compels. So what say you, dear young 
ladies, to my little plan: these folding- 
doors to be thrown open, the front 
room with sofa and small table for tea 
to be reserved for the Judge—if he 
comes, which I almost hope he won't, 
it would be a little too much for me— 
Lady Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. Poddi- 
more, our Rector with Mrs. Vaughan 
and their eldest daughter—they won't 
perhaps relish proximity to a Metho- 
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dist minister and his wife, but it is 
marvellous how titles smooth things 
over in this world—and you two, of 
course. Then in the back drawing- 
room, we'll have a few chairs for the 
others, with wine and cake on the chif- 
fonier, and the centre tables, both 
front and back, removed so that we all 
get a good view of the Court train 
spread out. And you will be pleased 
to hear that Lady Robinson is paying 
for the flowers and palms.” 

The various items of the programme 
having been discussed for a good half- 
hour, Mrs. Godfrey naturally adhering 
in the minutest particular to her own 
views after having heard ours, all 
hands were put to the plough. 

On myself devolved the delicate busi- 
ness of the invitations. 

“You, dear Miss Matty,” insinuated 
our neighbor, “who describe deathbed 
scenes in your novels so sweetly, will 
know best how to indite each note ac- 
cording to the status of the receiver. 
Of course, I cannot invite the Rector 
and his wife in the same terms as I 
invite Mr. and Mrs. Noakes, who drop 
their h’s and talk of ‘bus’ing’ it to 
the City. But why do I keep you when 
time is so precious and as if you, of 
all persons, wanted instruction?” 

I did not quite see what deathbed 
scenes in romance had to do with so- 
cial “invites,” as Louisa called them, 
but immediately undertook the task. 
The Reverend Mr. Vaughan and Mrs. 
and Miss Vaughan were cordially in- 
vited to meet the Judge and Lady Rob- 
inson on her return from the Drawing- 
room, whilst Mr. and Mrs. Noakes, ad- 
dressed in the first person, were in- 
formed that “though the wife of the 
newly appointed Judge of Queen’s 
Bench could not be made a show of, 
if they would call about half-past five, 
they should have the honor of shaking 
hands with her ladyship and a sight 
of her Court train spread out.” 

“And mind,” had added Mrs. God- 
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frey, “I always—although my prin- 
ciples, I admit, are against it—put 
‘Esq.’ after the names of tradesmen 
and business-folk in a peddling way; 
the compliment stops their mouths if 
you happen to owe them money!” 

My letters all proving no less satis- 
factory than the deathbed scenes, 1 
moved towards the door. “As I have 
already made Lady Robinson’s ac- 
quaintance, dear Mrs. Godfrey,” I said, 
“I will not take up one of your chairs 
—and can see the Court train from the 
window.” 

“Of course, as you say, you have met 
Lady Robinson, so to speak, in private 
life, and being an authoress, will see 
finer sights before you have done. But 
do come if you can,” was the alert re- 
ply, “and many thanks for the ele- 
gantly worded epistles.” 

Fortunately our mangle-woman was 
handy in a house, so we lent Louisa 
for the day, much to the good girl’s 
delight. In great glee she donned bon- 
net and shawl, and hied off to deliver 
the missives and make necessary pur- 
chases. 

With no less contentment I returned 
to my little back parlor, looking on to 
the lilac-trees, and to my novel then 
nearing a poignant crisis. 


IV. 

A dozen yards or so of red drugget 
will work as much enchantment as 
Prince Ahmed’s magic carpet. If be- 
holders of the eighteenpence-a-yard 
fabric are not lifted from their feet 
and quick as lightning transported 
to remote regions, they are straightway 
wafted into fairy-land—in other words, 
into the undreamed-of and unfamiliar. 

Next to the fascinations of a funeral 
stands the magnetism of a wedding in 
popular esteem. No sooner did a hand- 
truck, piled with crimson carpet from 
the great house of Crisp in the Seven 
Sisters’ Road, halt at Mrs. Godfrey’s 


door, and two. stalwarts wearing 
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green-baize aprons set about unrolling 
their load, than the rumor spread like 
wildfire. One of the young ladies— 
or who could tell?—perhaps their 
mamma, was about to be led to the 
altar. 

The carpeting of the front steps 
proved irresistible. If one swallow does 
not make a summer, one starer does 
make a crowd. Hardly had a single 
butcher’s boy, oblivious of the leg of 
mutton due to ourselves, taken up his 
position, when, as if sprung from the 
ground, a score of lookers-on were 
there, equally determined to watch 
proceedings. Bakers, greengrocers, coal- 
carters, sweeps, and the rest, drew up 
as if that day they had no particular 
eccupation. Nursemaids with their 
prams blocked the pavement, plumbers 
and glaziers, engaged upon a_neighbor- 
ing house, quitted their work and 
stood, pipes in their mouths and arms 
akimbo, ecstatically watching the 
scene. Postmen forgot their rounds, 
ladies delayed their shopping, nonde- 
script passers-by must all hang about 
and see what was going on. 

Suddenly came a diversion. A flor- 
ist’s hand-cart arrived laden with cut 
roses, geraniums in pots, and half a 
dozen palms and miniature evergreens. 
On depositing his goods he shouted 
something to the nearest bystander. 
The mandate passed from mouth to 
mouth, and as quickly as it had gath- 
ered the motley assemblage dispersed. 

As we afterwards learned, a some- 
what wilfully embellished programme 
had been announced: the Lord Chan- 
cellor in wig and gown with his lady 
were coming straight from Bucking- 
ham Palace about hal*-past five, and 
policemen would be on duty to keep off 
the mob. The florist’s messenger was, 
like most of our tradesmen’s lads, a 


bit of a wag. 

Indeed, so prone is human nature to 
make the very utmost of its oppor- 
tunities that even this enticing tale 








was not enough. From a newly created 
Judge to the occupant of the woolsack 
is a far cry, but busy tongues went 
much farther. Immature enthusiasts 
even circulated the report that Roy- 
alty itself was to dazzle our sight that 
afternoon. 

By four o’clock past meridian every- 
thing inside and out was ready to a T, 
so Louisa ran across to inform us; 
also, as she put it, to “do herself up 
a bit,” and further, she was charged 
with a special message. Despite crinuo- 
line and universal acceptance of invi- 
tations, there was room for me; and 
“vou really must go, Miss,” added the 
sympathetic girl, “for who knows, 
though you write books and that, you 
may never have a chance of seeing 
such a sight again.” 

I framed excuses, feeling sure that 
I should do better by sticking to the 
window. From that coign of vantage 
I should have gape-seed enough. I 
hope I am forgiven for using a pet 
cockneyism of Louisa’s—where picked 
up I know not. 

A good twenty minutes before the 
appointed hour, two or three dozen 
stragglers had collected, and I saw 
Mr. and Mrs. Noakes slowly advance, 
then, finding themselves too soon, pace 
backwards and forwards. 

Most of us have a second self—may- 
be a better, maybe a worse. Bumble 
of Bumbles when looking up arrears 
of rent, Mr. Noakes could be a cheva- 
lier sans peur et sans reproche under 
flattering circumstances. To-day his 
portly figure arrayed in Sunday sur- 
tout, pantaloons to match, white waist- 
coat as befitted the season, and a very 
tall silk hat resplendent in its newness, 
was pompous, but not with the pom- 
posity of debit versus credit. His 
broad rubicund face—which could 
smile benevolently upon beggars and 
crossing-sweepers as he handed them 
an alms, but could terrorize semi- 
genteel defaulters after quarter-day— 
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was just now almost cherubic in its 
complacency and retiringness. He looked 
positively shy. Always proud of arm- 
ing his equally portly wife when ar- 
rayed in her best, this afternoon he 
eyed her from head to foot with the 
beam of a bridegroom. Arrayed in 
black satin, over which a very hand- 
some white crape, silk-fringed shawl 
was folded V-wise, and a Tuscan bon- 
net trimmed with artificial capsicums 


brilliant as her own complexion, she. 


eertainly was a partner to be proud of. 
Once, twice, thrice, Mr. Noakes 
consulted his huge gold watch; finally, 
and almost on tiptoe, the pair mounted 
the carpeted steps. ° 
They were followed by the Rector 
and his ladies, all taking the event in 
the usual clerical, mildly superior and 
condescending way. On the heels of 
these came the rest—those who with 
Mr. and Mrs. Noakes were to have 
cake and wine placed in the back 
drawing-room, and those who were to 
sip tea with her ladyship in the front. 
By a quarter-past five Mrs. God- 
frey’s house was unapproachable ex- 
cept by the police-kept opening, and all 
the uninvited neighbors were at their 
windows or agog in the street. Among 
the latter were cur own boys, who 
every five minutes would run across to 
hurry up their parents and report the 
news. Our City man, if the truth must 
be told, when out of his warehouse 
shilly-shally’d on principle. “Except 
when meeting a business-party by ap- 
pointment,” he was accustomed to say, 
“over-punctuality always looks like 
eating humble-pie.” So not till his son 
and heir, an imp of eleven, hitherto 
beguiling the tedium by sucking an 
orange, had dashed frantically down 
the area-steps with the cry, “Pa, pa, 
they’re coming !”’—could the incorrigi- 
ble dawdler be induced to stir, his wife 
having preceded him by way of ex- 
ample. 
Two policemen had some time before 
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placed themselves on either side of the 
gate, and at the sound of rumbling 
wheels the front door was flung wide 
by an imposing butler—in other words, 
Mr. Jakes, our chimney-sweep. He 
was a fine gentlemanly-looking fellow 
when, as Louisa put it, “well soaped 
and togged up,” and, like others of his 
trade, occasionally fell back upon a 
supplementary calling, opening doors 
and keeping away little ragamuffins at 
weddings, funerals, and parochial 
bazaars. But the vehicle proved to be 
only a four-wheeled cab, out of which 
meekly, indeed with shame- of face, 
stepped the old minister and his 
spouse. Over-weening prosperity and 
this worldly parade evidently exer- 
cised both. 

Expectation and suspense had 
reached straining point when a mag- 
nificent carriage, with a pair of per- 
fectly matched high-steppers, liveried 
coachman and tiger, dashed up the 
street and halted before the carpeted 
steps. 

For a moment the now vast crowd 
was dumb, thrilled by the sight of the 
Prince of Wales’ feathers and heaped- 
up brocade. A moment later, as the 
spick-and-span page let down the 
steps and the presentee stepped out, 
a murmur of admiration and delight 
burst from every lip. Anticipation was 
more than gratified. The spectacle 
proved a gilding of refined gold, a 
painting of the lily. 

“My!” cried Louisa’s substitute as 
she gazed with an acquaintance from 
our area. “Just look at yonder gown. 
Mrs. Manning’s black satin in which 
she was hanged and now in the Wax- 
works is a fool to it.” 

“Shall I tell you, Mrs. Muggins, 
what I’m reminded of?’ quoth the 
other. “For all the world, of a dish of 
poached eggs and spinach. But them 
heavingly plumes—wouldn’t I just like 
one of ’em for my Sarah Hemma!” 

Lady Robinson was indeed a fig- 
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ure to captivate artless beholders. 

What struck myself more than daz- 
zlement of dress and jewellery was her 
look of newness and rounded-off finish. 
She seemed as if, like Pallas Athene, 
she had just come into the world all 
of a piece—mature, gowned, be-plumed 
and jewelled—ready to the last pin. 
Plump proportions, rosy cheeks, black 
hair and eyes, to say nothing of shin- 
ing white matronly bosom, appeared no 
less new and fresh than her brocade, 
massive gold bracelets and necklet— 
yesterday’s purchases and of the very 
latest design. 

What would you have? Was it likely 
that the daughter of a Methodist minis- 
ter and wife of the first Nonconform- 
ist called to the Queen’s Bench would 
possess other heirlooms than a family 
Bible? For this occasion a parure had 
to be bought with Court dress and 
lace-trimmed unmentionables. Gener- 
ously wishing that onlookers, alike 
near and far, should be rewarded for 
their patience, Lady Robinson stepped 
forth with regal deliberation and slow- 
ness. A buzz of admiration now burst 
from the crowd as she let her magnifi- 
cent train sweep across the square of 
red drugget, of set purpose placed at 
some little distance from the front steps. 
The three white plumes just waving 
in the breeze gave the stout little lady 
quite a queenly loek, whilst the lus- 
trous brocade embroidered in gold with 
big ox-eyed daisies, and the equally 
lustrous petticoat of green satin, 
aroused still livelier applause. Not 
unreasonable had been the _ char- 
woman’s comparison to a dish of 
poached eggs and spinach, but the 
ensemble could not have been im- 


proved upon. 
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“Allow me, dear Lady Robinson.” 

The Rector, being the most notable 
and most self-possessed personage pres- 
ent, now hastened forward to offer his 
arm, but slim although he was, the 
space—lady’s proportions and drapery 
—did not comfortably admit of two. 
Plastering himself against the wall, 
the Reverend Mr. Vaughan contrived to 
escort feathers and train, if not the 
wearer, up the steps. 

With smiles acknowledging so much 
naive and, one may say, grateful ad- 
miration, Lady Robinson ascended, her 
splendor almost blinding beholders. 

And no one knew how it came about, 
no one knew why somebody had not 
prevented it, on a sudden our homely 
street became a scene of comic opera. 

In the tail of the crowd happened 
to be an organ grinder with an eye to 
the main chance. Have not all of us 
who live by our wits such an eye? At 
once entering into the spirit of the 
thing, he twirled the handle, and lo! 
to the ever-adorable melody half a 
hundred voices lustily broke out with: 

“God Save the Queen!” 

Pennies fast as hailstones dropped 
into the musicians’s bag and, probably 
for the first time, a bit of gold, Lady 
Robinson sending round her tiger with 
a half-sovereign; and, as we after- 
wards learned, the youthful tag, rag, 
and bobtail looking on, became retailers 
of a wonderful story. They had with 
their own eyes beheld Queén Victoria 
herself ! 

Truly did ourselves and neighbors 
that summer evening, in Mrs. Poddi- 
more’s words, suffer from repletion, 
not of savory dishes, but of varied 
emotions. 

M. Betham-Edwards. 
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“Is it a bad one?” I said. 

“It’s just one of my headaches,” 
said the lady of the house. 

“But some of your headaches,” I 
said, “are different from _ others. 
Some——” 

“This,” she said, “is one of the dif- 
ferent ones.” 

“Is it like those you have when Mrs. 
Martlet comes to collect on behalf 
of the Chimney Sweeps’ Aid Society? 
I mean, will it yield to treatment in 
about an hour?” 

“No,” she groaned; “it’s even worse 
than those. It’s all over my head.” 

“Oh, but if that’s the sort I’m all 
sympathy. Only tell me what I can 
do. Are cold compresses any good? Or 
the doctor? It might be measles, you 
know. All the best people have 
measles now. Real measles, I mean; 
not the German sort. Shall I start 
isolating you? They tell me I’m a 
first-class isolater.” 

“No,” she said, “don’t do that. 
sounds so heartless.” 

“Well,” I said, “if there’s anything 
else in reason I’m your man.” 

“I want you,” she said, “to go to 
London.” 

“To London?” I said. “Of course 
I'll go. It’s the very place I’m want- 
ing to go to. In fact, I was going there 
anyhow; only when you said you’d got 
a headache I thought I’d stay here 
and help to cool your brow.” 

“But why,” she murmured, 
you going to London anyhow?” 

“Because,” I said, “I’ve bought a 
season ticket. When the ticket-collec- 
tor comes round I shan’t fumble in all 
my pockets, or scrabble on the floor, 
or get red and nervous. I shall just 
sit tight without looking at him and 
whisper ‘Season’ from behind my 
penny Times. I’ve always wanted to 
be like that, and now I am it.” 
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“But will you get your money’s 
worth out of it?” 

“Yes,” I said, “if I have to travel 
up and down three times a day to do 
it.” 

“And will you be an angel?” she 
said. 

“I am. My wings are fully grown.” 

“Then I want you to fly for me to 
Jobson’s.” 

“To Jobson’s?” I said in a voice of 
vague alarm. 

“Yes, Jobson’s. The great Stores in 
the Bothwell Road.” 

“But I shall get lost,” I said. “I 
haven’t got a head for Stores. Per- 
haps if I sew my address into the back 
of my waistcoat I might venture, but 
it’s an awful undertaking. And how 
does one dress for Stores?” 

“Oh, anyhow,” she said. “And when 
you get there I want you to order 
some stockings for the girls—about 
four pairs each—and three warm un- 
dervests for John.” 

“But what about the size?” I said. 

“You won't have any difficulty. Men- 
tion their ages, or take up a few old 
sample stockings and an wundervest 
with you. They won’t be heavy to 
carry. Now leave me to my head- 
ache.” 

Not long afterwards I was in Lon- 
don, having travelled up gently but 
firmly as a season-ticket holder. With 
a beating heart I made my way to 
the imposing block of buildings known 
as Jobson’s and entered its portals. As 
I did so I realized in a flash of shame 
that I had left my parcel of samples 
in the train. I had known it would be 
so. I am not accustomed to carry 
brown paper parcels in railway car- 
riages, and of course I had forgotten 
it. As I failed afterwards to get it 
back I have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that someone has been badly dis- 
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appointed. To carry off a parcel and 
then to find that its contains three 
stockings, all with holes in the toes 
and knees, and one small undervest 
buttonless and torn into strips up the 
back, must be a bitter blow. 

Jobson’s, when I entered it, was a 
scene of great animation. Crowds of 
customers, nearly all women, were 
standing about or moving purposefully 
in various directions. Brisk and har- 
assed attendants, male and female, 
were rushing hither and thither. Con- 
fusion and purchase reigned supreme. 
Keeping a tight hold on myself I wan- 
dered on until, by some mistake, I 
found myself in the Ladies’ Dress de- 
partment. 

“Yes, Sir?’ said one of the girls in 
a tone of surprised interrogation. 

“Can I order a dress?” I said ner- 
vously. “A lady’s dress, you know. 
For my wife,” I added hastily, for a 
look of cold disapproval had shown it- 
self on the attendant’s face. “She has 
a bad headache or she would have 
come herself. Or is there an Iron- 
mongery department?’ 

“Second floor. You can go in the 
lift,”’ said the girl. 

The Ironmongery department was at- 
tractive beyond description. Fire- 
irons glittered, fenders gleamed, and 
there was a lawn-mower which gaped 
so pathetically that I was all but 
forced to buy it. 

“Is anyone looking after you, Sir?” 
said a gentleman with the air and 
manners of a diplomatist. 

Punch. 
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“No,” I said; “I want a stocking or 
two.” 

“Hosiery department on the ground 
floor. You can go in the lift;” and he 
too left me. 

Down I went again, plunged head- 
first through the Ladies’ Dress de- 
partment, and came to an anchor 
amongst the pipes, cigars, cigarettes 
and tobacco. Here I bought two pipes, 
a cigar-cutter, and five match-stands 
of a very novel design. Having thus 
paid my footing, I addressed the sales- 
man. 

“Take me,” I said, “to the Hosiery 
department.” 

“Straight on, Sir,” he said, “and 
turn to the right before you get to the 
musical instruments.” 

“No, no,” I said, “that won’t do. I 
have been trying to get there all day 
by myself and have failed. I am so 
very musical. If I go alone I shall be 
drawn in among the flutes and har- 
moniums. Conduct me to the hosiery 
or I shall return the match-stands.” 

Moved by my appeal he conducted 
me, and at last I reached my haven 
and made my purchases. When I got 
home, the headache was gone, and in 
its place there was a critical spirit 
which prophesied that all the stockings 
would certainly be of the wrong size 
and quality, while the undervests 
would be equally useless. About the 
pipes, cigar-cutter and the match- 
stands I preferred to say nothing at all. 

On the whole the visit to Jobson’s 
was a failure. 

R. C. L. 





THACKERAY’S SPIRITUAL PROGRESS.“ 


Critical studies of novelists at work 
which expand into estimates of their 
individual significance as men are al- 
ways interesting. At each stage of such 
discussion the whole theory of literary 


* “The Spiritual Drama in the Life of Thacke- 
ray.’’ By Nathaniel Wright Stephenson. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 6s. net.) 


art, its scope, its ultimate value, is 
really bound to be challenged. Such 
challenge is to be found almost in the 
first sentence of Prof. N. W. Stephen- 
son’s essay on Thackeray, where we 
are asked to take it for granted that 
the novel, as the Victorian age knew 
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it, is dead and done with. This theory 
is worked into the contention that 
Thackeray is to be regarded as a 
writer who passed through the gloom 
of a dense fatalism to a reconcilement 
with human destiny; that first having 
vainly measured the wide scheme he 
was observing by the foot-rule of his 
own experience, he rectified those im- 
pressions by degrees, till at last he 
embodied them in achievements which 
left him definitely “on the side of the 
angels.” Some of this may be true, 
because none of it is entirely new; and 
it affords an excellent text for a few 
thoughts concerning the spiritual dis- 
cernment of Thackeray and others. 
We imagine that few people who 
read novels are able altogether to ig- 
nore the fact that some sort of per- 
sonality lurks behind the most trivial 
performance in fiction. We do not 
deny that the overplus of novels in 
our day is an evil of competitive 
pressure which we should like to de- 
clare purposeless, if we did not know 
for a fact that an unworthy commer- 
cial purpose is at the back of it all. 
But because we know this we must 
protest against the whole of the nui- 
sance being referred to poor Queen 
Victoria, whose reign left us a legacy 
of novels, which is not a dead monu- 
ment, indeed, but rather a foundation 
on which much is yet to be built. 
Again (and here once more we are at 
variance with our author), the spirit 
of to-day is apt to take too much upon 
itself, prating of superficial changes 
and stridently declaring, what never 
can be true, that the depths of hu- 
manity have altered too. True, myriads 
of novels are published which might 
as well have been suppressed. But out 
of the mass there appear documents of 
the highest value, for the best of them 
will seem human when their ink has 
faded. From the worst we know not 
what may yet be extracted; but this 
we do aver, that even errant faculties 
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often give proof that they are follow- 
ing the gleam, and so contributing to 
the “spiritual drama” of mankind. 
Such views can more effectually be 
tested by considering the work of a 
master. 

Models, spiritual or practical, for the 
novelist of to-day are certainly needed, 
and if some one has_ evolved 
Thackeray’s secret so as to impart it, 
shall we not all be glad? Let us hear 
what the Professor has to say. The 
highway is spiritual. Along this road 
passes Thackeray, through the gloom 
of fatalism to felicity. Does he? Such 
theories are ingenious enough. Thack- 
eray’s work has run the gauntlet of 
criticism through half a century. But 
before one sets to work to ventilate 
some special theory, one really must 
decide in one’s own mind from what 
standpoint the novelist shall be re- 
garded, and not one novelist, but all 
novelists. The art of every novelist 
is the same. It is to produce life as 
seen through a temperament. If the 
temperament be a fool’s, the result 
will be foolish. But there is nothing 
like subjectivity for confusing the is- 
sue. The main task of the novelist 
was, is, and always will be objective. 
There are a good many facts in Thack- 
eray’s own career, even in his domestic 
experience, which are public property. 
No doubt these colored his writing to 
a certain extent, for it remains true of 
others than poets that “they learn in 
suffering what they teach in song.” 
But if ever a novelist lived who 
created a world of sentient beings out 
of his own internal weal and woe, 
Thackeray was not he. 

What says Prof. Stephenson, how- 
ever? He indicts Thackeray first, and 
then he finds him “not guilty.” We are 
not dealing with our essayist in a 
spirit of raillery. We are taking him 
au grand sérieur. He has built up a 
comely edifice, as spiriéual buildings 
must always be built up, by the process 
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of quiet, steady reasoning. He takes 
Thackeray step by step, first over- 
shadowing him with the theory—for it 
it nothing but a theory—that the nine- 
teenth century was “weary and disil- 
lusioned,” an idea that helps to vitiate 
much of the argument that follows; 
for one might just as plausibly as- 
sume that the nineteenth century was 
particularly energetic and venture- 
some. But we dismiss this  over- 
shadowing from our minds the more 
readily because we have to pass forth- 
with into the deeper shadow of a com- 
parison with Dickens. We are old- 
fashioned enough to think that “com- 
parisons are odious.” Stated very 
briefly, Prof. Stephenson’s idea comes 
to this: that Thackeray, striving to 
ward mastery of his chosen craft, was 
very much scared by the triumphs of 
another, for he “felt the enormous 
popularity of Dickens more than his 
worshippers like to admit.” Having 
advanced thus far, our critic expounds 
his theory further, giving chapter and 
verse, and taking his illustrations all 
the way along from “Barry Lyndon” 
to “Denis Duval.” 

“The Luck of Barry Lyndon” was, 
we learn, in the minor key, even the 
key of depravity; but before Thack- 
eray had got far with “Vanity Fair,” 
which continued “the mournful sym- 
phony,” and was to end in “a dead 
march,” its tendency despairing, its 
very conclusion “unmanly,” the crafts- 
man thought it well, for his own and 
his public’s sake, to take a hint from 
Dickens. So we have a talking show- 
man, “when we wish to come up 
square against fact’; and “Vanity 
Fair” itself “is a ‘good story,’ a good 
story of the school of Dickens.” 
Nevertheless, there is a buoyancy, 
even a beauty, which must be explained 
away, since they play the greatest 
havoc with the Stephensonian theory 
of the spiritual doldrums. For there 
are pictures, too, in “Vanity Fair,” and 





varieties of humor, and unexpected 
twists of construction, and voices we 
cannot resist; in short, the certain 
stigmata of a masterpiece. All of 
them are due, says Prof. Stephenson, 
not, be it noted, to psychological power, 
objectively used, but to “one of the 
most powerful stimulants in the 
world,” the “joy of the working.” A 
different conclusion might have been 
reached had the starting-point been 
different. The “accession of spirits” 
and so forth are verily there, because 
the artist’s capacity for enthusiasm 
was inherent. But Dickens need never 
have been dragged across the trail. 
The books we know would have been 
just the same, had Dickens never ex- 
isted. Thackeray posed on occasion: 
in “Vanity Fair” the pose is essentially 
artistic—a triumpi, by common con- 
sent. Beyond this, far beyond the 
trickery of technique, was bis spirit- 
ual discernment of the fact that this 
world is but a passing show. That 
does not make life less real, but more 
so, and from this basis Thackeray saw 
truth in a way which no theory of his 
comparative littleness or morbidity has 
been able to discount. The themes 
varied, the scenes varied also, and his 
characters came vividly out of them; 
for Thackeray “saw life steadily and 
saw it whole”: this not by fits and 
starts, but all the time. “Vanity Fair” 
is different from “The Newcomes.” But 
truth is always consistent. 

If these ideas are even partially 
well-founded, what becomes of the 
proposition that, as the earlier novels 
showed but a wanderer in the vale of 
mortified life, so, the “first manner” 
being shed, a gradual dawn enlight- 
ened the soul of William Makepeace 
Thackeray? It would be nearer truth 
to say that all through his career the 
versatility of an artist tended to the 
conquest of very divergent types and 
situations. Even a man who possesses 
but the average of wits will refrain 
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from confusing his own experience or 
identity with the larger life he means 
to chronicle. But Prof. Stephenson, 
having proved to his own satisfaction 
that Thackeray had a “first manner,” 
a “turning-point,” a “readjustment,” 
thus providing room for steps to be re- 
traced—alleged to be accomplished in 
“Esmond”—closes his argument by 
fastening his transformation theory on 
Ethel Newcome, through whom, he 
tries to show, Thackeray proclaims a 
formal recantation of his earlier devas- 
tating philosophy. But the devasta- 
tion has come to exist since Thackeray 
laid down his pen, in the professional 
mind. We cannot accept the idea, 
though we are glad to have examined 
it. The objective theory, we still be- 
lieve, holds the field against all comers. 
The waste and the prejudice, the toil 
and the conflict, the subterfuge and the 
The Athenzeum. 
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dissension, are part of the human 
comedy that we see, no less than the 
love and the laughter, and the inter- 
woven appeal to higher sense, which 
hovers about us, not unheard. ‘Thack- 
eray knew this, and the results of his 
knowledge, as it grew, he gave us, so 
that a scholar could read on without 
his sense of fitness being jarred, and a 
man of the world could revel in their 
clear relationship to perfectly familiar 
phenomena. We need such witness to 
the things that matter, even in our 
own time, and we shall not despair of 
fiinding them anew among novelists, if 
some talents seem to be derelict al- 
most before they are fully launched. 
The value of such analysis as this lies 
in the fact that suggestion is always 
useful, if only as a corrective of in- 
difference—above all, of indifference to 
the future of the novel. 
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An old-world chronicle would have 
had some words of resigned and puz- 
zied fatalism at the end of the chapter 
in which it recorded the sequel of the 
Russo-Japanese War. By the mysteri- 
ous workings of an inscrutable Provi- 
dence, the Power which won in that 
terrific conflict is to-day humbled, dis- 
tracted, and nearly bankrupt; the 
Power which lowered its proud flag 
and admitted defeat, seems, from a 
distant view, more prosperous than be- 
fore, less deeply riven by the cleavage 
of revolution, and better able to arm 
and to consolidate its military forces. 
Nor, with all our modern grasping at 
scientific sociology, is it easy for the 
contemporary chronicler to avoid imi- 
tating the medieval monk. A _ touch 
of piety would make the confession 
that we do not understand what is 
happening, so much more graceful and 
reposeful. The really odd fact about 


the contrast between Russia and 
Japan, is that we do not clearly see 
where, in fundamentals, their situation 
differs. Both peoples are, by Eu- 
ropean standards, dismally poor. Ih 
Japan, income-tax is paid on incomes 
over £30, and it is only a small minor- 
ity of families which pays. In Russia 
the average yearly income is said to 
be only between £5 and £6 per head of 
the population. Famine is now raging 
in the poorer Northern districts of 
Japan, but it is chronic in some parts 
of Russia, and the fact that harvests 
have latterly been abundant does not 
mean that the peasantry is really on 
the road to prosperity. In both Em- 
pires the burden of taxation is crush- 
ing, and in both it is the supposed 
necessity for great armaments which 
explains them. In neither is represen- 


‘tative government a reality, and though 


Japan probably has the advantage 
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here, both are swayed by a sacrosanct 
autocracy, and both are driven to re- 
press the modern phase of revolt by 
the persecution of a struggling Sociual- 
ist movement. Each attempts to foster 
the transition from an agricultural to 
an industrial form of civilization by 
high protection, and in each the new 
factories show a ruthless exploitation 
of the wage-earners which could not 
be paralleled in Western Europe. Over 
the finances of them both, cool critics 
shake their heads, and predict the in- 
evitable catastrophe. Corruption in 
the public services is a plague in 
both. 

But where so much is the same, 
everything none the less is different. 
Russia can afford to startle Germany 
by re-arming her artillery, building 
Dreadnoughts and strategic railways, 
and now, for climax, by a proposal to 
increase her “peace” army by 400,000 
men. Japan is shaken by a popular 
revolt against reckless expenditure 
complicated by shameless corruption, 
and a Ministry, dominated by the Sat- 
suma clan, which lives by controlling 
the fleet, must acquiesce in a reduc- 
tion of its naval estimates by the rela- 
tively vast figure of £7,000,000. Defeat 
has brought a seeming prosperity; con- 
quest has led to ruin, and this para- 
doxical result has come about where 
both Powers followed a similar policy 
in not very dissimilar conditions. It 
is a pretty puzzle for social science. 

To the modern school of pacifists 
one-half of this pair of facts will not 
seem surprising. We have before us 
a collection of Mr. Norman Angell’s 
essays and addresses (“The Founda- 
tions of International Polity,” Heine- 
mann), which restates his familiar 
position, not, perhaps, with all the 
freshness and force of his earlier 
writing, but with unshaken conviction 
and the same formidable combination 
of logic with faith. Is there here, ir 
the plight of Japan, a striking con- 
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firmation of his central doctrine that 
conquest does not pay, and that the ac- 
cumulation of force is not so much a 
crime as an irrelevance in modern 
States? Here, indeed, it would seem 
that conquest, so far from enriching 
the victorious nation, has actually im- 
poverished it, so that it finds itself un- 
able to maintain the forces which its 
rulers think necessary to secure its ac- 
quisitions. The main conclusion is evi- 
dently sound in this instance when the 
facts are broadly viewed, but we doubt 
whether this particular illustration 
goes far on a close view to prove the 
detailed thesis. Mr. Angell’s argument 
is addressed to peoples of a more ad- 
vanced civilization than either Russia 
or Japan. It is true to say of us, or 
of the Germans, that if we were to 
embark on a European war, though we 
annexed territory, we should not ac- 
quire land. Neither the fields nor the 
factories of the conquered territory 
would change hands. A profitable con- 
quest on Norman lines is to-day for us 
impossible. Our ruling class does not 
think of land as the typical form of 
wealth. But that is hardly true as 
yet of Russia and Japan, which are 
still partially in an agrarian phase of 
development. When they expand, they 
do take land. Even in Northern 
Persia, which has not yet been an- 
nexed, thousands of Russian settlers 
have followed the army of occupation, 
and have acquired Persian: lands at a 
nominal price. In Korea the Japanese 
certainly began to carry out a scheme 
of military colonization at the expense 
of the Korean farmers, which called 
forth indignant protests from some 
Snglish observers on the spot. How 
far it has gone we do not know. 
In the Balkans there has been an 
ominous movement of great masses of 
the population. Albanians have fled 
before the Serbs, Bulgarians have 
quitted Greek territory, some Greeks 
have fled from the new Bulgaria, and 
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Turks have everywhere abandoned 
farms and villages. It will be found 
when the process is complete and a 
balance struck, that the victorious 
races have added to their landed 
wealth, and a Balkan Dumesday Book 
will record that the fortunes of count- 
less Servian and Greek families have 
been advanced by conquest. Force at 
this level of civilization is rather a 
brutality than an irrelevance. The 
Norman epoch is not yet quite ended. 
Even in the British Empire there are 
Matabele and Zulus and Masai who 
have seen something of it. 

On the higher level of civilization 
with which Mr. Norman Angell chiefly 
deals, the order of facts which his 
thesis fails to cover is subtler and 
more elusive. We have no difficulty in 
accepting his main premises. A mod- 
ern people does not “own” its colonies 
and dependencies, and therefore can- 
not as a nation be enriched by con- 
quest. The spoils of Empire do not 
go to the masses at home, who are un- 
affected by the process of expansion, 
save in so far as they bear the burden 
of taxation and see the resources of 
social reform squandered upon arma- 
ments. The Norman of to-day is not a 
military adventurer, but the financier 
and the investor who is concerned in 
the various dependencies, protectorates, 
and spheres of influence or penetration 
which a modern Empire attaches to 
itself. The export of capital has come 
to be, from the standpoint of the 
moneyed class, immensely more im- 
portant as a direct source of profit and 
income than the export of goods. 
Trade does not follow the flag, but the 
flow of capital on the whole does so. 
It is a quasi-political process, and it 
long ago harnessed diplomacy to itself. 
Nations are not in business as a 
joint-stock concern, as Mr. Angell puts 
it; but that is a misleading assump- 
tion, unless we recognize also that capi- 
talists do act in national groups 
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abroad, and do receive from diplomacy, 
not merely protection, but active sup- 
port in their schemes of expansion. 
The cruder cases, where this pressure 
leads to a territorial change, are, of 
course, easily recognized. Bveryone 
knows that the real motive of the 
Franco-German struggle over Morocco 
was the rivalry of French and German 
capitalists to exploit its virgin mines 
and to supply it with public works. 
We all take it as a matter of course 
that railway building in: India or ir- 
rigation works in Egypt should be in 
the hands of British contractors. What 
is not so readily grasped by the zen- 
eral public is that in countries like 
Turkey and China the competition 
among financiers for concessions in- 
variably involves their governments. 
Everyone knows that the Bagdad Rail- 
way, financed and controlled by pri- 
vate German citizens, is a semi-official 
enterprise. But rather less directly, 
rather less overtly, British diplomacy 
stands behind British railway ven- 
tures in China. The fact is avowed 
where we claim a sphere of monopoly, 
and one gathers from a telegram a few 
weeks ago in the “Times” that our 
pretension to a “place in the sun” in 
the Yangtze Valley is about to be en- 
forced against rival Powers. The di- 
plomacy which stands behind the ex- 
porter of capital is far from relying 
exclusively on its conversational charm. 
The shadow of a British ambassador, 
when he visits the Porte or the Tsung- 
li-Yamen, is apt to shape itself into 
the semblance of a Dreadnought. 
Armaments stand behind this compe- 
tition for economic opportunity, and 
play their part alike in over-awing 
dying empires and in impressing rival 
competitors. The struggle for a bal- 
ance of power has its motive and its 
impetus largely in this singular mod- 
ern relationship between the State and 
finance. 

It is the omission of this puzzling 
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and repugnant set of facts which ex- 
plains a certain want of co-ordination 
between Mr. Angell’s thesis and our 
modern problem of armaments. Force 
is not yet an irrelevance, though the 
ends which it serves are not European 
ends, or even national ends. Nations 
struggle no longer over their hearths 
and homes, their national liberties and 
their national faiths. They can be in- 
duced to struggle for the right to dig 
iron ore in the Atlas and to dump it 
in the form of steel rails at Bagdad. 
Pacifists are sometimes apt to assume 
The Nation. 


Botanical Colds. 


that the armament firms alone have 
an interest in armaments, and that all 
the rest of the world is their dupe. 
It is rather the whole world of finance, 
restlessly seeking outlets in regions 
which have yet absorbed but little capi- 
tal, which has this interest. Its power 
depends in every modern State on the 
failure of democracy to organize its 
control over diplomacy. The direct at- 
tack on armaments is probably des- 
tined to be thwarted until this per- 
vasive and subtle influence has been 
studied and undermined. 





BOTANICAL COLDS. 


To be assured not merely that we 
may, but that we undoubtedly shall, be 
suffering in the course of the next few 
days from a malady which we do not 
expect—what item of the news in the 
papers could be read with greater in- 


terest than this? Mr. H. D. O’Neill, 
writing in the Times of Monday, gave 
the inhabitants of London just this as- 
surance. Crowds of people, he told us, 
would be seen sitting as usual on the 
chairs in the Park, all of them obviously 
suffering from more or less severe ir- 
ritation of the throat, nose, and eyes. 
The reason would be simple. The suf- 
ferers’ clothes, noses, and _ throats 
would be found to be covered with 
myriads of tiny spicules, shed over 
them by the breaking up of the fruit- 
balls of plane-trees, which burst and 
blow about in the dry April wind. 
Plane-trees, Mr. O’Neill went on to in- 
form us, have been known to be dan- 
gerous to human health since the days 
of ancient Greece; they are forbidden 
by law in certain parts of Germany; 
and the perils to which they expose us 
were pointed out in the Times by Lord 
Walsingham in May, 1910, but unfor- 
tunately his letter appeared on the day 
on which the death of King Edward 


Was announced, and so it escaped 
notice. We are warned that it is time 
that the scientific world treated the 
matter seriously. 

An attack of this kind upon so old- 
established an inhabitant of London as 
the plane-tree was sure to evoke a 
spirited reply, and it is not surprising 
to find that Mr. Basil Holmes, Secre- 
tary to the Metropolitan Gardens Asso- 
ciation, which in its time has presuma- 
bly been responsible for the planting of 
many trees of different kinds, comes 
forward to rebut the accusation against 
“the unoffending plane.” It is a “worn- 
out tale,” he tells us,. though, to do 
Mr. O’Neill justice, there was probably 
not one in a hundred thousand news- 
paper readers who before Monday last 
had ever suspected the plane-tree of 
any sin whatever. It seems that when 
Lord Waisingham’s letter appeared in 
the Times the Metropolitan Gardens 
Association wrote to the Director of 
Kew on the subject, and Kew’s opinion 
was that the question was still in the 
theoretical stage; that there was no 
doubt that the air near plane-trees on 
windy days in spring was laden with 
spicules, that it was quite possible that 
they were irritant, but that nothing 
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had been actually proved in condem- 
nation of the plane. If that is the last 
word of Kew on the subject, we are 
evidently still in the theoretical stage, 
and Mr. O’Neill may be right after all. 
If he were, it would be nothing aston- 
ishing. The plane-tree would not be 
the only vegetable capable of inflicting 
acute discomfort on human beings. 
From the fabled influences of the upas- 
tree to the practical self-assertion of 
the common nettle, there is a wide 
range of trees, flowers, and plants 
which are not merely not “unoffend- 
ing,” but are offensive in the most con- 
sistent fashion to thousands of per- 
sons. There is an otherwise charming 
greenhouse plant, for instance, Primula 
obconica, which produces a _ painful 
rash on being handled. There is a 
broad-leaved variety of ivy which the 
gardening books advise should not be 
planted near a house, for the same rea- 
son, though its evil effects are appar- 
ently not universal. Daffodils, even, 
cannot be gathered and held in bunches 
by some people; the juice of the 
stalks acts as an irritant to the thin 
skin of the wrist and fingers. But 
these are the more obvious enemies 
which, so to say, fight hand to hand. 
The subtler foes are those which strike 
from a distance, and the virulence of 
the attack of some of these is much 
more than a question “in the theoreti- 
cal stage.” Plane-tree fever may be a 
malady from which many or few suf- 
fer, but there can be no doubt at all 
about hay fever. Its victims number 
millions. Nor is the cause of the fever 
obscure—at all events, as regards the 
majority of cases. The pollen from 
various flowers and grasses, blown as 
Nature intended it to be in every di- 
rection by the warm, dry winds of 
spring and summer, distributes itself 
over the mucous membranes of those 
who are out and about in fields and 
gardens, causing in different persons 
different forms of catarrh, sneezing, 
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coughing, asthma, streaming eyes, in- 
flamed eyes, other affections of the 
eyes which appear to the victim to 
stop short only of total blindness, and 
a general state of acute physical 
misery. This suffering is chiefly caused 
by hay. There are other forms of 
vegetable growth which assist or orig- 
inate its onset; some persons cannot 
smell honeysuckle, others cannot come 
within range of may, without breaking 
down; with others, the worst tree to 
approach is the elder in blossom. In 
America, roses are flowers which cause 
the greatest mischief, and what we 
roughly call hay fever has its counter- 
part in a “June cold” or “rose cold,” 
which lasts practically throughout the 
flowering season. A writer in the 
Times, commenting on Mr. O’Neill’s 
remark as to the plane-tree, observes 
that this American form of illness is 
due to the presence of rose pollen in 
suspension in the atmosphere, and that 
“the first touch of frost invariably puts 
an end to it.” Our own victims of hay 
fever are not so miserable as that. At 
least they are free when the hay is 
carried, and they may even escape an 
attack if they walk abroad on a wet 
day. To have to wait for the first 
frost of September or October would 
indeed be a prolonged agony; it may 
be, indeed, that a mere Englishman 
could not endure it. But Englishmen 
endure much. It is one of the ironies 
of existence that many of those who 
are best fitted to appreciate the beauty 
of waving fields of grass are by nature 
those who are doomed to the most seri- 
ous illnesses when walking through 
hay. In the same way there are others 
who may be useful citizens in many 
respects, but who cannot, at certain 
seasons of the year, enter a stable or 
drive behind a horse. Hay fever with 
them takes the additional form of 
“horse asthma,” which is possibly a 
less common, but an equally distress- 
ing complaint. Others, again, need not 
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even the presence of hay or a horse 
to develop fever. It may be motor 
dust, it may be the exhalations of 
“treated” roads, it may be some quite 
indefinite and unaccountable cause im- 
possible to explain to friends and re- 
lations; at all events, every spring the 
symptoms are the same—constriction of 
the vocal chords, sneezing, irritation of 
the throat and eyes, and a genera) 
sense of malaise and depression, par- 
ticularly in the early morning. It may 
even happen that the sufferer is re- 
moved from all actual contact with 
the causes which he believes affect him 
most. An acquaintance of the writer 
was suddenly and, as he himself ad- 
mitted, unreasonably affected with a 
severe attack of hay fever in mid- 
Atlantic. 

One of the noticeable points about 
hay fever and other botanical colds is 
that they will not fit in with the 
theories of science. For many thou- 
sands of years men and women have 
been going about, at the proper season 
of the year, among hay, flowers, trees. 
It ought to be supposed, then, that by 
now Nature would have evolved a race 
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of human beings immune from attack 
from the grasses and blossoms which 
have been their constant companions. 
Yet she has not done so; nor has she 
yet revealed to the millions who un- 
dergo misery at her bands every year 
any cure or remedy for the ills she in- 
flicts. There is no cure for hay fever. 
There are many remedies which many 
people recommend, and there are many 
who insist that a remedy which suits 
them must suit other people—in fact, 
that if others are not cured by what 
cures them, they are practically im- 
postors and have never suffered the 
right illness. But the plain fact re- 
mains that no general or infallible 
cure has ever been discovered. There 
is no remedy; there are merely con- 
solations. One of these is suggested 
by the writer who has described the 
incidence of the June or rose cold. 
Hay fever is not for all. The incom- 
petent, the crass, the gross may, it is 
true, occasionally fall victims to it, but 
not often. “The more intelligent and 
highly strung one is, the more chance 
one has of taking hay fever.” It is 
not a cure, but it is encouraging. 
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The worst expectations about the in- 
surrection which Panhellenic policy has 
organized in Southern Albania are be- 
ing justified or are in danger of being 
justified. It is quite impossible to say 
to what extent the so-called Sacred 
Bands consist of native-born Albanians 
of Greek speech or descent, or to what 
extent they are made up of the pre 
tended “deserters” and “volunteers” 
who have been poured into them by 
the Regular Greek Army itself. They 
are said to have several pieces of field 
and mounted artillery of an excellent 
type, and well supplied with ammuni- 
tion of all descriptions. About the 


origin of this contraband of war there 
is no more doubt than about the origin 
of the guns and rifles with which the 
United States have supplied the rev- 
olutionary banditti of Generals Car- 
ranza and Villa. We may take it as 
practically proved that twenty-five 
thousand to thirty thousand Greco- 
Albanians, mainly composed of ex- 
Greek komitadjis and unofficial drafts 
from the Greek Army, are now en- 
gaged in open war against the Albanian 
Government, end have again exhibited 
the tendencies which many of them 
used to display in Bulgaria by whole- 
sale house-burnings and shootings of 
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the inhabitants of an opposite way of 
thinking. Most probably the Albanian 
Government, so recently established 
and so deficient in every kind of re- 
source in a country devastated over 
and over again during the past three 
years, has neither the Army nor the 
money to put down an insurrection of 
this sort, which is at least as much 
invasion as insurrection. If the move- 
ment in Southern Albania were merely 
a protest against over-centralization 
and the swamping of the pro-Hellenic 
elements by a Muhamadan majority, 
there need not be much difficulty about 
finding a solution. The system of the 
Swiss Republic would fit the Albanians 
like a glove. Albania, like Switzerland, 
is above all things a bundle of semi- 
independent cantons or clan-lands, and 
is indeed still more cantonal in its dis- 
position than the Swiss Republic. A 
great many of the Swiss cantons are 
to-day separated from their neighbors 
by nothing more than the traditions of 
long ago. In Albania the clan-lands 
and the clan confederacies are as real 
and independent, we might justly add 
combative, as at any period in the 
stormy history of those untamed 
mountaineers of the Adriatic. It will 
be easy and natural to establish the 
cantonal autonomy of the Malissors in 
the extreme north, the Miridites who 
are more central, and the great Mu- 
hamadan clans who obey Essad Pasha 
and his rival Princes. An Epirote 
canton in Southern Albania could be 
easily provided to safeguard the ethnic 
and religious desires of a Grco- 
Albanian population, if only the wire- 
pullers of this anti-Albanian insurrec- 
tion really desired a settlement. It is 
too notorious, however, that the ag- 
grandizement of Greece—for certain 
ulterior objects—and not the pacifica- 
tion of Albania is the desire of the 
Balkan Triple League which has again 
been solemnly concluded betweer 
Greece, Servia, and Montenegro. 
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The essential truth of the matter is 
this: the subterranean diplomacy of 
Russia is again as active in the Bal- 
kans as at any time since M. de Hart- 
wig, the Russian Minister at Belgrade, 
organized the invasion of Turkey by the 
forces of Montenegro, Servia, Bulgaria, 
and Greece. Bulgaria has now—weak 
and exhausted and humiliated—dropped 
out of M. de Hartwig’s interesting 
combinations; but the subterranean 
diplomacy has lost nothing by Rou- 
mania being substituted for Bulgaria, 
and by the chief offices of the confed- 
eration being shifted from the Russian 
Ministry at Belgrade to the Foreign 
Office and the Winter Palace at 
Petersburg. As we have repeatedly 
pointed out—though our contempor- 
aries appeared painfully slow at mak- 
ing the same discovery—Russia has 
thoroughly perceived how the latest 
systems of waging war are especially 
suited for what are known as back- 
ward populations like the stubborn 
peasants of Russia and the Balkans. 
The destruction and partition of 
Austria and Turkey are again the 
avowed objects of all that is most in- 
fluential in Muscovite opinion, and are 
very ineffectively repudiated in official 
quarters at Petersburg and Moscow. 
The pending improvements in the mili- 
tary system in Roumania will give 
King Carol a well-organized force of 
seven hundred thousand soldiers, when 
the whole nation is called to arms. We 
have seen the huge masses of men 
which such petty States as Servia and 
Greece were able to pour into Turkey. 
It is now avowed by the Servian Gov- 
ernment and by the French instructors 
of the Greek Army that each of these 
Powers will shortly possess a Universal 
Service Army of five hundred thou- 
sand. Thus we have or we shall 
shortly have, in Greater Greece, Servia, 
and Roumania, the enormous host of 
one million seven hundred thousand 
trained and organized peasant-soldiers. 
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The Russian War Office at Petersburg 
may congratulate itself most reason- 
ably that in case of Russian trouble 
with Austria the Dual Monarchy 
might have its hands quite full enough 
with the hostility of the Balkan Allies. 
The entire strength of Russia in that 
case might be allowed to devote itself 
to the task of employing against Ger- 
many alone a host that is already 
double the war strength of the Ger- 
man Army. And there is the magnifi- 
cent French Army, eager to get its own 
back, ready to throw its sword into 
the balance. 

It is curious and interesting to ob- 
serve with what rapidity the relations 
have worsened between Austria and 
Roumania. Within six months—we 
might say within three—Roumania be- 
came the cherished friend of Russia, 
even while still remaining in theory a 
comrade of the Triple Alliance. Ever 
since the Russo-Turkish war in the 
’seventies the Roumanians had been 
inclined to Austria and bitterly hos- 
tile to Russian policy. Angrily repudi- 
ating a Slav brotherhood, the Rou- 
manians affirmed with pride _ their 
Latin origin; and the ancient tradi- 
tion that they were descendants of the 
Veterans and Colonists of Trajan was 
sure to awaken the passionate applause 
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of Senates and Assemblies. Russia 
had ungratefully rewarded the all- 
important aid of Roumania at Plevna 
by insisting on the annexation of Bes- 
sarabia to the dominion of the Tsar. 
At the same time, Berlin and Vienna 
were insistent with good wishes; and 
was not a Hohenzollern on the Throne 
of Roumania? It is perhaps hard to 
say why Russia has become the favor- 
ite again. Most probably the Austro- 
Hungarian explanation is the most cor- 
rect. The Russian agents, who are in- 
numerable in Roumania, have spread 
the belief that not only will Russia re- 
store Bessarabia in case of a success- 
ful war against the Hapsburgs, but 
those portions of the Austrian and 
Hungarian dominions which are in- 
habited by populations of Rouman 
blood—largely descended from _  fugi- 
tives from Turkish rule in bygone days 
—would be added to independent Rou- 
mania as the price of alliance with 
Russia on the battlefield. Only a few 
days ago an immense crowd of Rou- 
manian students and other enthusiasts 
swept through the streets of Bucharest 
with wild cheers for Russia, and cries 
of “Down with Austria and Hungary !” 
The Russian menace is again the most 
conspicuous feature of the Balkan 
situation. 





SHAKESPEARE PERSONALLY. 


We are grateful to Miss Masson for 
giving us the Shakespeare Lectures 
which for thirty years formed part of 
her father’s professorial course at 
Edinburgh University. From 1865 to 
1895, we learn, he was constantly re- 
vising and adding to them, and they 
are now published in accordance with 
the wish he expressed shortly before 
his death. 


* “Shakespeare Personally.” By David Masson- 
Edited and arranged by Rosaline Masson, (Smith, 
Elder & Co., 6s, net.) 


The six lectures occupy less than 
240 pages of excellent print, which 
does not seem a large allowance for a 
theme of transcendant interest in 
which the details are nothing like so 
clear or so easily comprehensible as the 
average reader supposes. To Milton 
especially Masson devoted all his care 
and erudition. He would not have 
claimed, we think, to be a specialist on 
Shakespeare, and the lectures are only 
a brief outline inciting to further 
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study. As such they are highly sugges- 
tive as well as often eloquent, and 
perhaps the better for being unencum- 
bered with the names of the numerous 
biographers and commentators who 
have made guesses, declared that this 
passage or that certainly represents 
Shakespeare’s own views, discovered 
prototypes with the eagerness of a de- 
vout Dickensian, and generally added 
to the pile of inferential biography. 
Some of these guides are handicapped 
by their ignorance of Elizabethan life, 
and it is well to emphasize strongly 
the fact that our own times are widely 
different. In view of “Titus Androni- 
cus” Masson might have explained that 
the national temper in Shakespeare’s 
day was as prone to savagery as it 
now is to sentimentality. The influ- 
ence of the audience on Shakespeare’s 
art is surely a matter of importance 
in considering the poet’s personal 
ideas and wishes. ‘Why did the creator 
of Falstaff indulge in so many sorry 
jests? Why did he who could write 
of the highest and the lowest with such 
exquisite understanding stoop to com- 
mon coarseness? Masson supplies no 
answer to these queries; yet they must 
be answered when we ask ourselves 
what sort of man Shakespeare was. 
We should have been glad, too, to 
see a reference to that aspect of 
Shakespeare which “The Diary of 
Master William Silence,” published af- 
ter Masson had resigned his chair at 
at Edinburgh, admirably illustrates. 
Shakespeare’s keenness for the open 
air and country sports is a_ trait 
sufficiently unusual in men of let- 
ters. Walter Scott is the only great 
example that occurs to us. He won 
from his little son this explanation of 
his reputation: “It’s commonly him 
that sees the hare sitting.” Young Eliz- 
abethans innocent of literature may, 
one thinks, have paid the same tribute 
to Shakespeare. But fancy Milton in- 
quiring the price of bullocks at Stam- 
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ford Fair, or knowing that you cannct 
always judge a deer by the antlers 
alone! The “pecuniary prudence” 
which seems to shock many in Shakes- 
peare’s case Scott could not claim, but 
the attitude of both to criticism was, 
perhaps, pretty nearly the same—to 
laugh and make no other reply. 

On Shakespeare in social life Mas- 
son offers some highly interesting con- 
clusions. He credits him with habit- 
ual abstinence from criticism of his 
contemporaries or of public affairs. 
The one notable exception is the elab- 
orate royal compliment in “Henry 
VIIL.,” and we certainly do question 
“the amount of Shakespeare’s work in 
this historical play,” though the Pro- 
fessor declares it unnecessary to do 
so. 

It is clear that Shakespeare was ex- 
cellent company, and that he saw and 
observed all sorts of people. Here a 
further deduction is discovered :— 

“Shakespeare had from the first, 
from natural fastidiousness of taste, 
and from reflection on what he saw, 
taken up, for the regulation of his own 
conduct, a decided principle of non- 
Bohemianism. He would be among the 
Bohemians; he could not help it; he 
would enjoy their humors, mix with 
them in their merry meetings, and even 
like some of them much personally 
and befriend them all he could; but 
he could not and would not, himself, 
be permanently one of them.” 

Of all this we cannot be sure. Of 
course, Shakespeare did not remain a 
Bohemian; no Bohemian of sense does 
at the period when, instead of being 
an ill-requited artist, he can afford to 
live a decent life of comfort. But in 
the early period when Shakespeare had 
newly come to London he surely had 
much to learn concerning life and 
taste. This book, we are glad to see, 
takes the Sonnets as records of things 
which actually occurred. If that 
record is true, we know that Shakes- 
peare was human—all too human, and 
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played a painful part in a sinister 
drama like that Catullus rages over in 
his passionate poetry. 

The best part of these lectures, to 
our mind, is the development of the 
theme that certain ideas are so fre- 
quently or so vividly insisted on in 
the plays that they must be regarded 
as an essential part of Shakespeare's 
philosophy. The study of these Recur- 
rences and Fervors leads to some re- 
markable results, especially in regard 
to that metaphysical quality of 
Shakespeare’s art which has not es- 

The Athenzum. 
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eaped the attention of fine critics. 
Other great writers have, and more 
definitely, this deep sense of Death, 
Change, Mortality, Time, but how many 
of them exhibit also the play of de- 
lighted fancy, interest in all the lore 
of the country as well as all the hearts 
of men and women? 

When well-apparell’d April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads, 
Shakespeare is with us among the 
flowers; he does not make for the 
city, like Socrates, because trees and 
fields have nothing to teach him. 
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The spirit of high hearted romance 
which William J. Locke’s admirers find 
in such delightful contrast to the 
muck-raking realism of much current 
fiction dominates his latest book “The 
Fortunate Youth.” The story follows 
the development of Paul Kegworthy,— 
in its opening chapters an ill-used but 
dauntless ragamuflin, the detested step- 
son of a brutal Lancashire millhand— 
into Paul Savelli, the brilliant leader 
of a Young England League, standing 
for a London borough in the Conserva- 
tive interest, and taunted by his op- 
ponents as “the spoiled darling of 
duchesses’ boudoirs.” Barney Bill, the 
travelling tinker; Jane, the landlady’s 
daughter; Miss Ursula Winwood, who 
sits on platforms with royal person- 
ages and whom archbishops welcome 
as a colleague; and, finally, the charm- 
ing young widow, Princess Sophie 
Zobraska, all play prominent parts, 
and each is presented in the pictur- 
esqueness of detail which Mr. Locke 
always commands so easily. If the 
hyper-conscientious reader does not 
find Paul’s assertion, in the last chap- 
ter, that he has never been “essen- 
tially” false to what he believed to be 
true so completely satisfying as it was 


to Barney Bill, at least he can give 
whole-souled appreciation to Ursula 
Winwood and Jane, two of the truest 
women he will meet in many a long 
summer’s reading. - John Lane Com- 


pany. 


The tide has turned. For years it 
has been sweeping to the same goal 
not only the books that were intended 
from the beginning to be problem 
novels, but many of those whose au- 
thors had no thought of writing any- 
thing but simple fiction. But here is 
one at last, “The Forester’s Daughter,” 
which, starting out deliberately to be 
sociological and argumentative, ended, 
much to its author’s astonishment, as 
a plain love story. Hamlin Garland 
confesses it himself—with the apolo- 
gies which are undoubtedly appropri- 
ate to such a lapse—in his foreword. 
And he might have extended his con- 
fessions, for, having introduced his ef- 
fete, invalid hero from the East into 
a Colorado valley full of chesty cow- 
boys, he declines to play up the 
majesty of the primeval masculine in 
the accepted style. Weakness finds 
strength sympathetic and kind- 
hearted, elemental natures bow to cul- 
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ture and refinement, and a millionaire 
father turns up in the last chapter 
with a valuable and appropriate bless- 
ing. It is a straightforward, pleasant, 
tale of normal love in a gloriously 
bracing climate. Harper & Brothers. 


The elder generation of flewer-lovers 
was dolefully familiar with the faults 
of the Botanical Dictionary of their 
time. Its size and weight vied with 
the heavy quarto which Dr. Holmes 
had for a companion when he and the 
microscope and the lively bug held a 
sitting tria juncta in una. It was in- 
variably broken-backed, and always 
some one had relieved it of the special 
miniature treatise on the habits and 
peculiarities of the very flower con- 
cerning which one desired information. 
But now comes “The Flower Finder,” 
of Dr. George Lincoln Walton, with a 
colored frontispiece portrait of “Cirsium 
Pumilum” attended by. her devoted 
butterfly squire of dames, sixteen 


photographs in black and white by 
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pen and ink drawings by _ the 
author. Most comforting of all, 
these excellent things are contained 
in a book having four hundred 
pages of less than commercial note 
size and weighing, with its protective 
covers and case, less than the ordinary 
cloth-bound novel. One feels tempted 
to call Corinna to go a-Maying, and 
expects a prompt answer of “Come 
Philander, let’s be marching.” The 
volume opens with a single carefully 
written page of introduction and after 
that is mastered, the flower lover has 
only to follow steadily where Dr. Wal- 
ton guides him, for the blossoms are 
classified by color. Therefore, when 
one finds a flower sitting quietly in 
the grass, one has only, after exam- 
ining its shape, to question its leaves 
and stem to know its name. Now 
and then identification may be baffling, 
but after a little practice, it becomes 
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easy. Such a book is a treasure to be 
cherished for a lifetime. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 


Will David Howe, Professor of Eng- 
lish in Indiana University, who edits a 
volume of “Selections from William 
Hazlitt” which Ginn & Co. publish, 
prefaces the chosen essays with an In- 
troduction which deals at some length 
and very satisfactorily not only with 
Hazlitt’s literary career but with his 
personal idiosyncrasies. The task of 
selection, in the case of a writer so 
voluminous and touching upon so many 
aspects of life and letters could not 
have been an easy one; but the twenty 
or more essays are so well chosen that 
one would not omit any of them, al- 
though possibly one would be disposed 
to add some which do not appear here. 
There is an abundance of notes, and 
these, with the Introduction, will help 
the reader or student to a better ac- 
quaintance with one of the most 
charming, though not one of the 
greatest, of English essayists. 


The title of Baroness Orczy’s “Unto 
Cesar” suggests two familiar pas- 
sages of the New Testament, but it is 
the twentieth chapter of St. Matthew 
that prefigures its hero’s Christian ex- 
perience. Taurus Antinor Anglicanus, 
Briton, as his name indicated and sur- 
named Niger because dark of eye and 
complexion, was prefect of Rome when 
he heard the message that brings peace 
by the sword, and followed whither it 
led him, up the slopes of his Calvary 
to his Golgotha bearing a _ cruelly 
heavy burden. Thence he goes to his 
sepulchre to rise to a new and 
more glorious life. This is the al- 
legory. The actual novel takes its 
hero to a slave auction and all its 
horrors, to a gladiatorial combat, to 
mingle in the accumulated woes of 
those who fought the wild beasts press- 
ing about him and his beloved who 
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quotes Julian’s “Galilean thou hast 
conquered” as she realizes what has 
come to both of them and resigns her- 
self to death. Then the assassin’s dag- 
ger sets her free from Caligula’s ven- 
geance and Taurus Antinor takes his 
imperial bride to reign with him, that 
is to say, to give their future lives to 
the service of their fellow-men. The 
value of fiction of this kind will be a 
subject for discussion as long as 
Christians believe and, as long as 
others also believe aud tremble. “The 
Prince of the House of David” and 
“Ben-Hur” have made converts, and 
possibly “Unto Cesar” may do like- 
wise. Certainly the book is unique, in- 
asmuch as its sufferings are endured 
by mere mortals. The figure of the 


Redeemer is not seen, his voice is 
heard only in a vision, his disciples re- 
ceive their charge from one another. 
George H. Doran Co. 


If Miss Clara Barrus had not dis- 
cretion as ample as her opportunities 
to display the opposite quality, her 
“Our Friend John Burroughs” would 
be as painful reading as some of those 
autobiographies, journals, reminis- 
cences, and “What-I-Know-About” vol- 
umes that give one a miserable feeling 
of having one’s ear nailed to the key- 
hole of a room buzzing with confiden- 
tial conversation. The dominant quality 
in Mr. Burroughs himself seems to be 
conscientious, watchful sincerity, pres- 
ent in all his ways and works. Indeed, 
Miss Barrus tells of one essay which he 
has three times published, in his zeal 
for perfection. He wrote an essay on 
“Analogy,” submitting it to Mr. David 
A. Wasson, and accepting his criticisms 
of it, and sent it to the Atlantic in 
1860 when he was twenty-three years 
old. Lowell, the editor, rejected it, and 
then Mr. Burroughs sent it to the old 
Knickerbocker which accepted it and 
printed it in 1862. Years later he once 
more sent it to the Atlantic, and Mr. 
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Scudder accepted it: In 1902, when he 
was nearly seventy years old and the 
essay was forty-six, he rewrote it 
again, and gave it a place in his own 
volume of critical papers, entitled “Lit- 
erary Values.” Half a century of sub- 
conscious meditation and three recast- 
ings outdoes even the fastidious 
Horatius Flaccus. Mr. Burroughs 
records that his first essays were seri- 
ously influenced by Johnson, for whom 
he had great admiration. Later, he 
developed into the friend, student, and 
eulogist of everything that flies on 
wings or runs about on four legs, or 
grows from the earth. Later, he gave 
wise counsel and true sympathy to the 
young folk following joyfully on his 
trail in their study of nature. He has 
been a great traveller as well as a close 
observer; he has tried almost every 
variety of living, as a forest hermit or 
in crowds, in a family of generations 
covering a long period, and with his 
beloved John Muir, discoverer of the 
Muir Glacier “born tease,” according 
to him. “A tall, grizzly Scot,” Miss 
Barrus sketches him and she prints a 
photograph taken in California of the 
two. Miss Barrus has so many pleas- 
ant stories of this later period that one 
half forgets the early days. John Bur- 
roughs is so truly regarded as a friend 
by American and English readers that 
everyone desires to know his latest 
thoughts and in this book one finds 
them. The pretty pride with which 
Miss Barrus sets forth her knowledge 
is enough in itself to show her fitness 
for her task. She exults in ail the 
happy coincidences of time and place 
that come to the aged when “in a sea- 
son of calm weather” their “souls have 
sight of that immortal sea that brought 
them” thither. “Our Friend John Bur- 
roughs” is a loving book, therefore a 
book to be loved from its fine por- 
trait frontispiece to its echo of the 
bluebird’s note in the last paragraph. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 





